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v^oming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  the  canning 
industry  is  confronted  with  so  many  vital  problems, 
faced  with  so  many  grave  questions,  this  year’s 
Convention  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
company,  every  individual.  Never  has  it  been  so 
necessary  to  have  an  interchange  of  ideas,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  minds. 

It  is  important  that  you  be  there— important  for 
the  industry,  important  for  yourself.  Go  to  con¬ 
tribute  your  viewpoint,  go  to  learn  those  of  others. 
Chicago  will  mean  much  this  year.  Be  sure  to 
be  there. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanitartf  Cans 


. .  division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'J\ickeri  of  I^ltillips  Delicious  Quulilif  Canned  'ffooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAF 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^V^baltimore^  md.^ 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line — Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 
It  is  adjustable  for  cans  of  different  sizes  from  No.1  to  No.  3. 


We  build  five  styles  oF  Closing  Machines 


Three  of  these  closing  machines 
are  adjustable  for  cans  of 
sizes  from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

The  other  two  are  ad- 
justable  for  cans 
from  No.  1.  to 
HB  gallon  size. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

.  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.,  A, 
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SAN  FtANCiSCO 
153  Montgom«ry  S*r— t 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Woihington  Sh««t 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  $tr««t 


J.  M.  PORTER 
District  Sales 
Manager 
New  Orleans 


WITH  the  new  year 
offering  brighter 
prospects  for  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry,  it  will  pay 
every  Canner  to  carefully 
study  the  steps  necessary 
to  insure  better  profits 
for  the  1933  pack.  And, 
whatever  your  problems  may  be.  Conti¬ 
nental  offers  every  facility  for  even  greater 
service  in  1933. 

Continental  pledges  to  the  Canning 
Industry  for  the  new  year,  as  it  has  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century,  the  highest 
quality  cans;  closing  machines  for  every 
canning  need;  Research;  Merchandising, 
and  other  service  features  which  are  prov¬ 
ing  of  such  value  to  Canners.  Backing  this 
pledge  are  not  only  Continental’s  great  re¬ 
sources— its  39  plants  at  principal  distri¬ 
bution  points,  but  also  its  large  and  ex¬ 
perienced  organization  ready  to  serve  you. 


I  2  J  4  s  6  r 
8  91011121314 
ISI6I718I9202I 
22232423262728 
29X31 . 


R.  C.  WESTERMAN 
Asst.  District 
Sales  Manager 
New  Orleans 


B.W.  HOFFMAN 
Sales  Representa- 
tive,  New  Orleans 


IT'S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN"  l|P9p^||||||||||^ 

A  Merchandising  Year? 

There  is  every  indication  that  Can¬ 
ners  this  year  will  give  their  sales, 
marketing  and  distribution  problems  more 
careful  consideration  than  ever  before. 
With  many  Canners  realizing  that  good, 
sound  merchandising  and  selling  plans 
will  make  the  1933  pack  the  most  profit¬ 
able  in  recent  times  ...  it  looks  like  a 
“merchandising  year.” 

To  increase  the  sales  of  your  Brands, 
maintain  your  quality  standards  and  plan 
right  now  to  merchandise  them  intelli¬ 
gently  and  continuously.  Continental, 
through  its  Helpful  Service,  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  Canners  who  are 
anxious  to  increase  profits  through  timely 
merchandising  and  selling  plans. 


THE  TIME 

January  22  nd  to  27th. 

THE  PLACE 

Chicago,  Illinois — Stevens  Hotel 


E.S.  ATKINSON 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  New  Orleans 


THE  EVENT 

26th  Annual  Convention — National 
Canners  Association. 


C.  H.  HULBERT 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Houston, 
Texas 


A  carefully  prepared  program  covering  every 
branch  of  the  Industry  has  been  prepared. 
The  sessions  will  be  short,  but  of  vital  inter¬ 
est.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  have 
been  selected  with  utmost  care.  Nothing  has 
been  left  undone  to  make  this  a  practical 
and  profitable  Convention. 

As  usual,  members  of  the  Continental  sales 
organization  will  be  in  attendance  to  greet 
you  and  consult  with  you  on  any  canning 
problem. 


That  an  increasing  number  of 
Canners  throughout  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  turning  to 
Continental  is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
rendered  by  these  sales  representatives 
of  our  New  Orleans  District  Sales 
Office,  which  is  located  at  521  North 
Scott  Street.  Their  knowledge  and 
long  experience,  hacked  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  of  Continental,  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  of  real  assistance  to 
Canners  facing  production  or  mer¬ 
chandising  problems. 

Important,  too,  in  serving  Canners, 
is  the  new  Harvey  Plant,  a  model  of 
can-making  efficiency,  which  is  now  in 
operation.  Canners  in  these  States, 
anxious  to  pack  for  better  profits  in 
1933,  will  do  well  to  discuss  their 
problems  with  these  experienced  Con¬ 
tinental  men. 
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EDITORIALS 

SING  YOUR  SONG — Here  is  something  every  can- 
ner  should  reproduce  as  a  small  leaflet,  and  put 
some  in  every  case  of  goods  shipped  out: 

ARE  CANNED  FOODS  SAFE? 


“The  process  of  canning  is  practically  synono- 
mous  with  sterilization  and  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  best  sanitary  safeguards  we  have  against  para¬ 
sites  and  the  injurious  products  of  putrefaction  in 
foodstuffs.  .  .  .  The  process  of  canning  fortunately 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  chemical 
preservatives  of  any  kind.  .  .  .  Canned  foods  are 
sterile  foods  and,  therefore,  generally  safer  than 
fresh  foods.  .  .  .  The  process  of  canning  discovered 
by  Appert  and  afterward  perfected  by  Pasteur  has 
proven  of  inestimable  benefit  to  mankind.  .  .  . 
Canned  foods  are  not  only  safe,  but  are  quite  as 
nutritious  as  the  original  articles.  The  process 
permits  us  to  have  a  well-balanced  ration  through 
the  year — irrespective  of  season.” 

By  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard  University 
“Preventive  Medicine  and  Hypriene” 

Pages  540  and  541 


CONVENTION  MINDED— Do  you  realize  that 
three  weeks  from  today  the  big  annual  Con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago  will  be  on?  Time  to  think 
about  it,  and  to  lay  your  plans  to  be  there.  This  ought 
to  be  a  real  Canners’  Conference;  a  meeting  of  can- 
ners  from  every  State  to  thresh  out  their  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  coming  season.  “Busi¬ 
ness”  ought  to  be  the  pass- word  for  this  Convention ; 
crisp,  snappy,  terse  business.  And  it  undoubtedly  will 
be.  The  program  is  in  the  course  of  formation,  but 
here  is  what  is  said  of  the  meeting  in  the  N.  C.  A. 
Information  Letter  for  December  17th: 

THE  CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

“Final  arrangements  for  the  program  of  the 
annual  convention  are  now  being  made  and  copies 
of  the  complete  program  will  be  mailed  to  canners 
early  in  January. 

“The  coming  convention  will  be  devoted  to  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  of  the  chief  problems  now  con¬ 
fronting  the  industry.  At  the  convention  last  year 
the  Association  requested  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


to  make  a  survey  that  would  provide  a  basis  on 
which  the  industry’s  operations  might  better  be 
adjusted  to  the  changed  conditions  resulting  from 
the  business  depression.  This  survey,  covering 
the  major  vegetable  products,  has  been  completed. 

Its  purpose  and  its  methods  will  be  presented  at 
the  opening  session ;  its  application  to  the  various 
products  will  be  discussed  at  the  section  meetings. 

“The  program  of  the  convention  as  a  whole  will 
aim  to  furnish  the  canners  information  on  the 
present  status  of  the  industry  and  to  present 
analyses  of  the  factors  that  should  enter  into  pro¬ 
duction  plans  and  enable  the  canner  to  adjust  his 
individual  business  to  the  conditions  that  may  be 
expected  during  the  coming  year. 

“Because  of  the  interest  developed  in  the  subject 
of  government  in  general  and  government  com¬ 
petition  with  private  enterprise,  especially  the 
investigations  conducted  by  the  Shannon  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  member  of  that  committee  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  discuss  the  subject  at  the  opening  session 

on  Monday  afternoon.” 

*  *  * 

Some  weeks  ago  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  all 
canners’  associations  should  have  some  binding  force 
upon  their  members,  and  we  have  heard  no  contrary 
expression.  A  business  organization  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  any  social  or  fraternal  organization.  If 
they  find  it  necessary  to  initiate  members,  it  ought  to 
be  immensely  more  necessary  to  initiate  members  into 
these  associations.  Men  take  their  degrees  in  social 
organizations,  and  they  consider  them  binding;  they 
accept  them  solemnly,  and  they  would  do  the  same 
with  a  business  degree,  for  that  more  intimately 
touches  them,  it  hits  their  pocketbooks.  They  draw 
up  Codes  of  Ethics,  in  these  associations,  and  they  are 
treated  as  DeWolf  Hopper  used  to  sing:  “Resolutions, 
yes  we  make  them  not  to  keep  them  but  to  break 
them.”  Those  codes  would  make  a  good  background 
for  the  degree,  with  some  added  features,  binding  one 
brother  to  support  another,  the  Three  Musketeers’ 
motto :  “All  for  one  and  one  for  all ;”  restrictions  upon 
quality  to  be  packed,  disposal  of  oif -grades  under  Asso¬ 
ciation  supervision ;  necessity  for  finding  and  knowing 
costs ;  for  curtailing  acreage  to  the  percentage  investi¬ 
gation  shows  to  be  necessary,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  require  some  work,  and  careful  planning  to 
cover  the  points  necessary  without  making  it  onerous 
or  urksome,  but  calculated  to  cultivate  a  closer  spirit 
of  harmony  and  co-operation  among  canners,  to  the 
end  that  the  present  utter  distrust  of  all  fellow  can- 
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ners  be  done  away  with.  And  this  can  all  be  done 
without  ever  touching  the  price  agreement  question, 
which  all  canners,  but  no  one  else,  are  so  deathly 
afraid  of. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

FUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY  BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 


There  will  be  loads  and  lots  of  time  at  this  Conven¬ 
tion,  since  there  will  be  no  Machinery  Show  to  dis¬ 
tract,  and  probably  not  a  great  deal  of  entertainment, 
and  that  time  might  very  profitably  be  employed  in  a 
series  of  Degree  Work,  enrolling  and  initiating  mem¬ 
bers.  Because  we  do  not  believe  the  crowd  will  be 
willing  to  stand  a  lot  of  talk ;  they  have  had  too  much 
of  that  already  and  from  all  sides  and  from  all  kinds 
of  peddlers  of  Pollyanna  Pulp. 

Probably  this  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  before  action  can  be  taken;  but  that  can  be 
done  and  in  the  meantime  let  some  of  the  good  Degree 
Masters  put  on  their  thinking  caps  and  have  some¬ 
thing  ready  for  consideration.  Or  do  you  think  this 
sort  of  a  resolution  ought  to  be — carried  out  and 
buried ! 

*  *  * 

The  canners  are  faced  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  doing  something  to  protect  themselves,  and  the  way 
to  do  that  is  to  stand  together,  to  fight  for  their  com¬ 
mon  interests.  They  are  being  singled  out,  cut  away 
from  the  herd  or  bunch  and  slaughtered  unmercifully. 
The  action  of  the  worst  performer  is  pictured  to  the 
industry  as  the  custom  of  the  day,  and  every  other 
canner  is  driven  into  accepting  it.  You  must  have 
protection,  and  if  you  do  not  protect  yourself,  why 
expect  anyone  to  do  it  for  you  ? 

And  it  must  be  done  at  once,  for  it  is  needed  for 
1933.  And  there  was  never  a  more  favorable  time,  for 
two  reasons :  the  supply  of  goods  is  well  within  hand, 
hardly  sufficient  to  see  the  demand  through  to  the  new 
packing  time;  and  there  has  been  a  cleaning  out  of 
the  deadwood  from  the  industry  such  as  we  have  never 
before  seen.  So  you  have  good  material  to  work  with, 
and  if  the  move  goes  through,  as  it  may  very  easily  do, 
those  who  are  left  on  the  outside  will  be  the  mavericks, 
and  no  one  will  regard  them  seriously.  They  will  be 
the  prey  of  and  welcomed  to  the  cut-throat  buyers,  the 
scavengers  who  can  see  only  the  profit  of  the  day. 
Association  members  will  have  something  substantial 
to  fall  back  upon;  the  knowledge  that  your  fellow 
canners  are  standing  four-square  and  solid  with  you; 
and  the  practices  and  morale  of  the  industry,  steadily 
advancing  in  strength  as  it  must  inevitably  do,  will 
bring  the  regard  of  the  worth  while  buyers,  and  their 
unstinted  support.  It  will  do  more  than  that:  it  will 
bring  the  support  of  Government  and  of  the  banks, 
and  will  put  the  industry  upon  a  level  it  has  long  de¬ 
served  but  never  been  able  to  obtain,  because  in  all  the 
days  past  the  tail  has  always  wagged  the  dog. 

There  are  rumors  in  the  air  of  mergers  of  canning 
concerns,  for  self-protection,  as  they  think.  That  is  a 
futile  and  disastrous  move  to  our  mind.  In  fact  we 
believe  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  present 
slump  in  business  is  due  to  just  that.  In  those  golden 
days  the  bankers  and  money  changers  thought  they 
saw  in  great  industries,  a  chance  to  merge  the  leading 
firms  and  thereby  gain  control  of  the  industry,  with 


Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-fifth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  ------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  6.50 

Foreign  -------  5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  payable  to  The  Trade  Co. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


resulting  great  profit  to  themselves  and  to  others  who 
invested.  And  so  we  saw  great  mergers  of  all  kinds, 
in  all  lines,  and  soon  we  observed  that  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  men,  the  brains  and  ability  that  had  made  the 
great  companies  which  produced  the  temptation  to 
form  the  mergers,  had  been  dropped,  or  had  exercised 
their  good  sense  in  turning  into  cash  their  share  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale,  and  had  gotten  out.  That  did 
not  disturb  the  moneyed-men.  They  had  high-powered 
men  to  take  the  heads  of  these  great  combined  con¬ 
cerns  ;  they  did  not  need  the  advice  of  those  old  codgers 
who  had  made  the  great  businesses ;  they  would  employ 
up-to-date  methods  and  means.  And  now  look  at  the 
darn  things!  You  cannot  replace  personality  and  abil¬ 
ity  with  efficiency  experts  and  go-getters,  and  the 
world  has  certainly  learned  for  all  time  that  money  is 
not  the  whole  thing. 

No,  merging  is  a  technical  blunder  of  the  first  water. 
If  the  individual  working  out  his  own  interests  cannot 
make  a  success,  why  expect  a  financial  barren,  utterly 
ignorant  as  they  are  of  all  business,  to  do  so?  And 
if  the  individual  companies  are  individual  failures, 
more  or  less,  why  expect  a  merging  of  individual  fail¬ 
ures  to  produce  success? 

The  thing  that  brought  this  country  to  its  greatness 
was  the  number  of  small,  well  managed  concerns,  and 
we  ought  to  stick  to  that  principle.  But  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the 
man  who  tries  to  go  it  alone,  and  refuses  to  co-operate 
with  his  fellow  in  the  same  line  of  business,  is  blind 
and  must  be  discarded.  \ 


“NED”  LANG  DEAD 


A  WIRE  received  Friday  morning  from  Ernest  F. 
Lang  said  his  father  had  a  heart  attack  on 
i  Thursday,  December  29th,  and  died. 
Everybody  knew  E.  M.  Lang,  Jr..  (“Ned”)  and 
everybody  loved  him,  and  everybody  will  greatly  miss 
him. 
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The  Nationad  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  lift  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufaeturers 

Foot  Thame*  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


916-924  E.  MONUMENT  STREET 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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A  Secretary  Reports 

Frank  M.  Shook  to  the  Tri-States 

Annual  Convention,  Baltimore,  December  14-15,  1932 


STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES  — The  history  of 
business  depression  is  filled  with  fanciful  panaceas 
proposed  for  miraculously  curing  a  sick  industry. 
The  overproduction  of  foods  for  a  series  of  years 
brought  about  losses  to  producers  due  to  low  prices. 
Several  panaceas  for  the  sick  corn  canning  industry 
were  proposed  some  of  which  were  sound,  others  had 
no  foundation  of  experience  on  which  to  base  their 
hoped  for  remedy.  Out  of  the  West  came  a  plan  of 
definite  scaling  of  prices  downward  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  production  above  a  given  pack,  which 
was  to  be  fixed  at  an  amount  approximating  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  maximum  that  should  be  produced  in 
1932. 

At  the  conference  held  in  Chicago  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  National  Canners  Con¬ 
vention  we  opposed  this  plan  because  the  history  of 
production  and  prices  over  a  period  of  years  showed 
there  was  not  a  constant  relationship  between  the 
production  of  canned  corn  and  the  prices  obtained  for 
same.  It  is  obvious  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  influenced  to  a  great  extent  in  the  resultant  value 
of  any  one  commodity  by  the  supply  and  demand  for 
other  competing  commodities. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  wide  flung  this  effect  is, 
we  give  the  following  outstanding  list  of  packs  and 
current  prices  of  canned  corn  on  the  following  January 
and  July  of  each  year: 


Year 

Pack 

January 

July 

Change 

1920 . 

.  15,040,000 

85 

90 

5c  more 

1921 . 

.  8,843,000 

90 

771/2 

12V^c  less 

1922 . 

.  11,419,000 

85 

85 

none 

1923 . 

.  14,106,000 

90 

95 

5c  more 

1924 . 

.  12,131,000 

1.40 

1.40 

none 

1925 . 

.  24,320,000 

90 

90 

none 

1926 . 

.  19,069,000 

85 

90 

5c  more 

1927 . 

.  10,346,000 

1.05 

95 

10c  less 

1928 . 

.  14,497,000 

95 

95 

none 

1929 . 

.  17,486,000 

95 

87 

7%c  less 

1930 . 

.  15,692,000 

90 

90 

none 

1931 . 

.  19,414,000 

62 

— 

— 

From  the  above  it  is  remarkable  that  the  1921  pack 
of  corn  which  was  reduced  over  40  per  cent  sold  for 
12 V2  cents  a  dozen  less  than  the  preceding  pack.  The 
reverse  was  true  in  1928  and  1929  when  an  increase 
of  3,000,000  cases  in  the  pack  showed  no  change  what¬ 
ever  in  the  January  prices. 

Packs  of  15,000,000  cases,  11,400,000  cases  and 
19,000,000  cases  were  followed  on  January  1st,  each 
year  with  an  85  cent  market.  Packs  of  8,830,000  cases. 
14,100,000  cases,  and  24,320,000  cases  and  15,700,000 
cases  each"  had  a  January  market  of  90  cents. 


If  I  seem  to  dwell  at  length  on  this  subject  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  the  importance  of  disabusing  the  canners’ 
minds  of  the  possibilities  of  any  artificial  plan  by 
which  prices  of  any  of  their  commodities  may  be  pre¬ 
dicted  accurately  on  the  size  of  the  pack  of  the  com¬ 
modity. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  effect  that  the 
supply  and  demand  of  competing  products  have  on  a 
single  commodity.  Also,  any  change  in  the  relative 
amount  of  beef,  pork  or  mutton  consumed  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  demand  for  different  vegetables 
that  are  ordinarily  served  as  side  dishes  with  each 
kind  of  meat. 

CANNED  FOODS  GRADING  —  The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
extended  their  grading  work  in  1931  to  include  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  suggestion  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  temporary  grading  station  was  established  at 
Easton,  Md.,  for  the  convenience  of  canners  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  New  Jersey 
canners  have  available  near  them  the  grading  station 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  canners  of  Western  Maryland, 
the  service  of  the  station  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
work  was  conducted  on  even  a  larger  scale  in  1932  and 
more  and  more  of  the  canners  are  making  sure  of 
proper  deliveries  by  having  their  products  officially 
graded  before  shipment.  This  has  proven  to  be  an 
economical  and  most  satisfactorily  method  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  risk  of  rejections  on  deliveries  because  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  about  the  quality. 

Furthermore  a  good  many  blocks  of  canned  foods 
grading  extra  standard  by  the  official  graders  have 
been  merchandised  as  such  by  canners,  thereby  pro¬ 
curing  for  them  a  premium  above  prices  for  standard 
goods.  In  addition  some  of  the  canners  are  labeling 
these  extra  standard  goods  as  grade  B  (extra  stand¬ 
ard). 

STATEMENTS  OF  GRADES— The  fundamental 
idea  of  score  sheet  grading  with  the  Tri-State  Packers’ 
Association  has  been  the  advantage  to  canners  that 
would  accrue  from  a  statement  of  official  grades  on 
labels. 

The  battle  has  been  long  drawn  out  and  one  not 
easy  to  win,  but  victory  is  at  hand.  We  are  most  happy 
to  announce  that  it  is  now  possible  for  a  canner  to 
indicate  on  his  label  the  true  grade  of  quality  by  such 
designation  as  grade  A  “fancy,”  grade  B  “extra  stand¬ 
ard,  choice”  and  grade  C  “standard.”  Furthermore  it 
is  possible  if  the  canner  desires  for  him  to  arrange,  in 
advance  of  the  pack,  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture  for  such  supervision  of  his  pack  and  grading  of 
his  products  as  will  enable  him  to  use  the  full  grade 
terms  U.  S.  Grade  A,  U.  S.  Grade  B  or  U.  S.  Grade  C 
on  labels.  This  topic  will  be  fully  covered  by  an  address 
during  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  the 
director  in  charge  of  fruit  and  vegetable  grading  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CANNING  CROPS  WORK— Your  President  and 
Secretary  were  appointed  by  Dr.  Symons  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  outline  the  Canning  Crops  Work  for  1932. 
After  several  conferences  a  splendid  program  for  the 
work  was  outlined  and  was  reported  to  the  session  of 
this  Convention  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Holder  and  H.  A.  Hunter, 
canning  crops  specialists. 

SWEET  CORN  GRADING— At  the  request  of  the 
Association  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Mar¬ 
kets  assigned  Mr.  E.  P.  Walls  to  make  a  study  of  the 
quality  of  sweet  corn  as  delivered  with  a  view  of  com¬ 
paring  the  delivery  with  the  tentative  U.  S.  Grades  as 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  work  was  included  in  the  report  of  the 
canning  crops  work  above  referred  to. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  GRADING  — The  Association 
has  been  100  per  cent  back  of  the  plan  of  buying  raw 
products  on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  Grades  in  all  instances 
where  the  grades  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
make  such  purchases  practical.  Our  Board  of  Directors 
recommended  to  the  University  of  Maryland  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  valuable  work  which  it  is  doing 
that  a  study  be  made  at  the  earliest  date  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  stocks  of  raw  tomatoes  delivered  to  canners  in 
the  same  community,  some  of  whom  buy  on  the  flat 
basis  and  others  on  a  graded  basis.  The  great  amount 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  University  this  year  made 
it  impractical  to  study  this  particular  question  but  it 
is  recommended  as  one  of  the  important  steps  in  can¬ 
ning  crops  work  for  1933. 

EXCLUSION  OF  CANNERS  FROM  THE  PER¬ 
ISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  ACT 
— At  the  instance  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association 
Senator  Goldsborough  of  Maryland  procured  an  enact¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  Senate  excluding  canners, 
who  purchase  their  raw  products  exclusively  in  the 
State  in  which  they  operate,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  The 
Bill  was  then  referred  to  the  House  where  action  was 
delayed.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  eventually  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  having  this  amendment  become  a  part  of  the 
law  and  thus  relieve  a  greater  number  of  our  canners 
from  the  unnecessary  expense  and  the  annoyance 
caused  thereby. 

REVISION  OF  MAPES  STANDARDS— A  hearing 
on  the  revision  of  Mapes  Standards  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  April  14th,  last.  At  this  meeting  your  As.so- 
ciation  was  represented  by  a  most  able  committee. 

The  Standards,  as  first  promulgated  for  canned 
tomatoes,  were  found  not  as  practical  as  desired  from 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
a  policy  of  liberality  in  the  enforcement  of  the  grades 
in  cases  where  canners  in  the  judgment  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  had  operated  their  plants  on  a  basis  consonant 
with  good  commercial  practice. 

This,  of  itself,  made  it  impossible  for  a  canner  or 
a  field  grader  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  permissible  to  ship  into  Interstate  Commerce  a 
questionable  block  of  canned  foods,  because  neither 
the  canner  nor  the  field  grader  could  foretell  what 
stand  the  Department  might  take  on  the  question  of 
the  commercial  practices  followed  by  the  canner  of 
the  lot  in  question.  Because  of  this  uncertainty,  and 
with  the  further  feeling  that  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  require  the  standard  of  quality  of  canned 
foods  to  be  the  same  regardless  of  which  canner  packed 
them,  the  Association  attended  the  hearing  above 
mentioned  with  a  determination,  if  possible,  to  have 
this  weakness  in  the  standards  removed. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  as  far  as  the  standards 
for  canned  tomatoes  are  concerned  that  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Association  on  tolerances  for  skin  was 
accepted  and  the  new  standards  promulgated  in  May, 
1932,  carry  verbatim  our  recommendation  reading 
as  follow's: 

“The  fruit  shall  be  considered  as  peeled  when  there 
are  not  more  than  three  square  inches  of  peel  per 
pound  of  net  contents  in  any  one  container,  provided 
that  the  average  amount  of  peel  per  pound  of  net  con¬ 
tents  of  the  lot  does  not  exceed  one  square  inch.” 

The  requirement  should  accomplish  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended  of  maintaining  a  good  standard  of  workman¬ 
ship  without  unduly  penalizing  a  careful  canner  for 
a  stray  can  that  may  show  a  moderate  amount  of  skin 
present. 

As  to  the  determination  of  standards  on  canned  peas 
the  Association  feels  that  there  may  be  some  hope  of 
eliminating  in  part  at  least  the  tedious  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  hardness  in  peas  by  the  crushing 
machine  and  substitute,  therefore,  the  brine  test, 
which  seems  to  have  considerable  merit  in  its  favor. 
Our  recommendation  to  the  Department  was  to  make 
further  study  of  the  brine  test. 

At  the  earlier  hearing  in  Washington  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Department  and  the  industry  were  puzzling 
their  brains  over  the  proper  wording  to  be  used  in 
designating  sub-standard  canned  foods  and  at  which 
time  it  was  feared  that  the  designation  would  be  a 
recommendation  rather  than  a  caution  to  the  house¬ 
wife,  the  Association  had  the  honor  of  suggesting  the 
wording  (Below  U.  S.  Standard,  Low  Quality,  But  Not 
Illegal). 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DEPRECIATED  CURRENCY 
ON  TARIFFS — Every  industry  that  must  compete 
with  foreign  goods  produced  by  cheaper  labor  looks 
to  a  rate  of  duty  on  imports  to  properly  account  for 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  canning  industry  has  been  suffering 
severely  since  the  Harding  Administration  from  tre¬ 
mendous  imports  of  canned  tomatoes,  principally  from 
Italy.  This  Association  advocated  before  Congress  a 
duty  of  60  per  cent  which  w’as  felt  would  properly 
balance  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
canned  tomatoes  at  home  and  abroad.  While  we  were 
not  successful  in  getting  the  duty  at  60  per  cent  it  was 
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ultimately  made  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  highest 
with  which  the  industry  has  ever  been  favored. 

For  several  months  after  this  rate  became  effective 
the  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  decreased.  However, 
in  the  past  year  under  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of 
currency  in  those  countries  going  off  the  gold  standard 
imports  have  increased  greatly.  This  is  due  to  the 
effect  the  depreciated  currency  has  on  the  amount  of 
duty  collected.  Plans  were  set  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  to  remedy  this  by  an  enactment  tending 
to  equalize  the  situation  by  such  increases  in  the  rate 
of  duty  as  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  tariff  on 
the  same  basis  as  it  was  when  the  competing  countries 
were  on  the  gold  standard. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  con¬ 
ducted  a  hearing  during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  to  be  used  in 
such  legislation. 

At  these  hearings  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association 
was  invited  to  present  data  showing  the  effect  the 
depreciated  currency  was  having  on  canned  foods. 

The  following  table,  recently  published  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  gives  the  par  quotations  and 
depreciation  percentage  of  the  currencies  of  the  chief 
countries  that  have  abandoned  the  gold  standard : 


Current  Depreciation 

Par 

Quotation 

Per  Cent 

British  . 

. $  4.86 

$  3.47 

28 

Norwegian  . 

.  26.80c 

17.42c 

35 

Swedish  . 

.  26.80c 

17.83c 

33 

Danish  . 

.  26.80c 

18.50c 

30 

Spanish  . 

.  19.30c 

8.05c 

58 

Finnish  . 

.  2.52c 

1.50c 

40 

Japanese  . 

.  49.80c 

24.50c 

50 

Indian  . 

.  36.50c 

26.25c 

28 

Argentinian  . 

.  42.44c 

25.25c 

40 

Brazilian  . 

.  11.96c 

7.25c 

39 

Uruguayan  . 

.  1.03 

$  .475 

13 

Canadian  . 

.  1.00 

$  .87 

13 

The  Association  proposes  during  the  coming  session 
of  Congress  to  advocate  constantly  that  the  inequalities 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  currency  in  foreign  countries 
be  remedied. 

ADEQUATE  FINANCING — Realizing  the  difficulty 
confronting  the  industry  in  obtaining  sufficient  credit 
to  properly  finance  and  operate,  the  Association  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  each  Tri-State  Canner  on  February 
18th  of  this  year  urging  each  canner  to  first  make  his 
credit  arrangements  before  contracting  acreage  or 
making  any  other  obligations  in  connection  with  the 
1932  pack.  A  count  of  the  tomato  canners  operating 
in  the  Tri-State  this  year  showed  240  plants  operating, 
165  not  operating  and  an  additional  154  plants  which 
have  discontinued  canning  tomatoes  over  a  period  of 
the  last  few  years. 

SALES  TAX — Feeling  that  the  Sales  Tax  on  canned 
foods  would  be  an  additional  burden  of  expense  which 
the  industry  could  not  afford  to  bear,  the  Association 
opposed  it  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  Association  give  consideration  to  fur¬ 
ther  action,  as  undoubtedly  the  Sales  Tax  will  again  be 
proposed  as  a  means  of  increasing  revenue.  The  ex¬ 
tremes  to  which  Sales  Tax  on  gasoline  has  gone  should 
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ANNOUNCING 

Change  In  Selling 
Arrangement. 

The  selling  agreement  by  which  Sprague-Sells 
Corporation  has  acted  as  the  exclusive  agent  for 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company’s  products,  expired  in 
December  (1932)  and  a  nonexclusive  agreement  was 
entered  into  which  permits  us  also  to  solicit  busi¬ 
ness  for  our  own  organization.  Anderson-Barngrover 
will  continue  to  represent  us  exclusively  on  the  west 
coast. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  renew  direct  contacts  with 
users  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment.  We  believe  direct 
contact  will  enable  us  to  enter  more  intimately  into 
our  customers’  plant  and  production  problems,  and 
with  our  engineei-ing  facilities  and  experience,  data, 
render  a  better  service.  This  is  said  with  the  warm¬ 
est  praise  for  the  co-operation  of  our  former  selling 
connection. 

To  our  old  customers,  we  say  Welcome;  and  also 
Welcome  to  those  who  may  be  new  in  the  industry. 
We  invite  inquiry  concerning  your  needs. 

An  interesting  booklet  “Reducing  Costs  to  Make 
Profits”  will  soon  be  ready.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Lin.  6538 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 
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afford  a  lesson  of  the  abuses  that  can  so  readily  creep 
into  any  easy  method  of  taxation. 

NEW  STANDARDS  ON  TOMATO  PRODUCTS— 
The  Association  represented  by  its  Committee  on 
Tomato  Products  attended  a  Hearing  before  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  on  April  13th 
at  which  tentative  standards  for  Tomato  Products 
proposed  by  the  Government  were  considered. 

It  was  felt  by  the  Department  that  canners  had  had 
many  years  experience  preparing  tomato  products 
under  the  old  requirements  and  were  now  in  a  position 
to  pack  better  products  and  therefore  proposed  more 
stringent  requirements.  The  change  was  principally 
in  the  tolerance  for  mold  and  as  finally  promulgated 
provided  that  mold  may  show  in  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  the  microscople  fields  when  examined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Howard  Method. 

This  is  one  more  instance  in  which  the  value  of  the 
Association  is  shown  in  that,  regardless  of  what  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up,  it  can  act  without  delay  through  a 
proper  Committee. 

BLANCHING  AND  PROCESSING  PEAS  — The 
Association  in  cooperation  with  Strasburger  &  Siegel 
continued  the  experimental  packing  of  peas  during  the 
season  of  1932.  These  experiments  are  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  proper  blanching  and  process.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  handling  of 
raw  peas  must  be  more  rapid  and  the  blanching  short¬ 
ened  up  in  time  or  else  the  result  will  be  quite  a  heavy 
loss  in  flavor.  Many  experimental  lots  of  peas  were 
packed  this  year  and  are  now  held  in  storage  for  obser¬ 
vation  from  time  to  time  and  a  complete  report  of  the 
results  obtained  will  be  made  at  the  April  meeting  in 
1933. 

I  want  to  take  occasion  at  this  time  to  extend  the 
appreciation  of  the  Association  to  both  Mr.  Stras¬ 
burger  and  Mr.  Siegel  for  their  splendid  cooperation 
so  freely  given  on  the  technical  problems  in  connection 
with  canning.  I  wish  also  to  add  my  personal  thanks 
to  them. 

CANNERS  SHORT  COURSE— The  Association  is 
extremely  interested  in  the  continuation  of  the  Canners 
Short  Course.  These  Courses  offer  an  opportunity  of 
placing  fully  before  the  canners  and  canning  crop 
growers  the  latest  information  on  cultural  practices. 
The  details  of  the  subjects  take  up  more  time  than  can 
be  allotted  at  either  of  our  regular  Association  Meet¬ 
ings.  Owing  to  circumstances  it  was  deemed  wise  not 
to  attempt  the  school  last  year  but  we  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  holding  a  two  day  session  some  time  during 
February  of  1933. 

Many  new  phases  of  cultural  problems  were  studied 
during  1932  and  every  grower  of  canning  crops  in  the 
Tri-States  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  information 
thus  made  available. 

We  have  sent  out  letters  to  Maryland  Canners  ask¬ 
ing  how  many  would  attend  the  1933  short  course  and 
are  pleased  with  the  number  responding.  Of  course 
the  school  is  open  to  canners  and  others  interested 
from  other  states.  Announcement  of  the  date  and 
other  particulars  of  the  next  short  course  will  appear 
soon. 


LANCSENKAMP  RESUMES  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
OWN  EQUIPMENT 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  selling  agreement  by  which  Sprague- 
/  \  Sells  Corporation  has  acted  as  the  exclusive 

selling  agent  for  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company’s  line 
of  equipment  for  the  past  several  years.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  expired  in  December  and  a  nonexclusive 
agreement  was  entered  into  which  permits  the  Lang- 
senkamp  Company  to  also  solicit  business  for  their 
own  organization.  Anderson-Barngrover,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  continue  to  represent  the  Langsenkamp 
Company  on  the  West  coast. 

A  statement  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Langsenkamp,  president 
of  the  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company,  indicates  that 
the  company  has  already  added  or  is  preparing  to  add 
improved  features  to  a  number  of  pieces  in  the  Lang¬ 
senkamp  line  of  equipment  as  well  as  to  introduce  new 
equipment. 

The  Langsenkamp  organization  dates  back  many 
years — more  than  a  half  century.  Copper  Kettles  of 
its  manufacture,  almost  sixty-five  years  old,  are  still 
in  servfce.  The  company  entered  the  national  field, 
however,  with  the  introduction  of  the  Kook-More  Koil, 
some  years  ago.  Following  that,  it  rapidly  increased 
its  line  of  equipment  with  Pulpers,  Finishers,  and 
other  equipment  designed  more  especially  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tomato  products.  It  brought  out  the 
Indiana  Juice  Extractor  last  year. 

The  factory  and  offices  of  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Com¬ 
pany  are  at  229-237  East  South  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

THE  HAMACHEK  CALENDAR 


The  Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Company,  Kewanee, 
Wis., — sure  you  know  them,  the  makers  of  viners, 
viner  feeders,  silo  stackers,  and  that  most  ser¬ 
viceable  little  chain  adjuster — have  sent  out  a  very 
artistic  calendar,  with  that  popular  title  “Trees.” 

We  doubt  if  Frank  means  to  imply  that  his  machin¬ 
ery  runs  with  the  smoothness,  or  produces  in  the  one 
who  views  it  the  lofty  sentiments  that  Joyce  Kilmer’s, 
the  most  popular  poem  of  the  age,  “Trees”  does.  But 
Frank  will  tell  you  that  only  Hamachek  can  make  such 
machinery. 


Complete  Machinery  and  Supplies 
for  every  canning  operation. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore.  Maryland 


ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  all  sizes 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


N  “Strategy  in  Handling  People,”  by  Ewing  T.  Webb 
and  John  Morgan,  we  find  revealed  the  amazing 
“key”  method  used  by  the  world’s  greatest  men. 
This  great  book  is  published  by  The  Garden  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  It  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  man  selling  goods  or  meeting  the 
public  in  any  attempt  to  make  his  livelihood  from  such 
contacts. 

In  chapter  IX  we  read,  “To  influence  people,  appeal 
to  their  wants, — Remember  also  that  people’s  wants 
are  different,  that  everyone  you  meet  has  his  own  spe¬ 
cial  set  of  desires  and  preferences.  Certain  universal 
needs  are  common  to  all  of  us,  but  they  take  a  different 
form  in  each  person.  Take  pains  to  find  out  what  the 
other  fellow’s  wants  really  are,  especially  those  that 
touch  on  you  and  your  project.  Deal  with  him  in 
terms  of  those  wants. — Very  often  you  can  get  results 
by  modifying  your  plan  to  meet  his  wants.” 

In  1933  we  are  going  to  see  much  more  selling  along 
these  lines  than  we  have  been  seeing.  In  the  year 
just  past  we  have  seen  too  much  of  selling  attempted 
because  canners  needed  the  money  to  be  obtained  from 
even  a  forced  sale.  We  have  experienced  all  too  little 
of  selling  formulated  in  terms  appealing  first  to  the 
buyer. 

Elsewhere  in  the  volume  to  which  I  have  referred, 
we  read  that  it  is  better  to  walk  up  and  down  before 
a  buyer’s  office  for  two  hours,  if  necessary,  until  a 
sales  plan  is  formulated  that  will  appeal  to  the  buyer, 
than  it  is  to  approach  the  buyer  without  a  concrete 
sales  plan  ready  for  presentation  to  him. 

How  many  canners  doing  their  own  selling  have 
anything  more  than  a  hazy  idea  in  mind  of  what  they 
want  and  what  they  will  do  in  the  way  of  price  con¬ 
cessions  if  the  buyer  shows  any  vestige  of  interest  in 
their  offerings? 

Very  few  indeed! 

As  an  apt  illustration  of  what  constructive  selling 
can  accomplish  and  how,  when  deviated  from  a  con¬ 
structive-sales  plan,  will  fail  entirely,  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  the  experience  related  to  me  by  the  canned 
foods  buyer  for  one  of  those  wholesale  grocery  houses 
in  the  Middle  West  whose  rating  still  has  a  whole  row 
of  AAA’s  after  it. 


The  buyer  relates  that  a  small  competitor  in  a  nearby 
territory  seemed  to  be  cutting  into  their  business  with 
an  Alaska  canned  pea  to  be  retailed  at  15c,  selling  to 
the  trade  at  $1.35.  A  sample  of  those  peas  was  shown 
to  a  progressive  Wisconsin  canner  and  he  was  asked 
if  he  caDuld  duplicate  the  offering,  quality  and  price 
both  being  taken  into  consideration. 

The  canner  in  question  answered  that  he  could  fur¬ 
nish  a  better  can  of  peas,  at  less  money.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  entered  into  for  opening  shipments,  move¬ 
ment  started  from  the  cannery  to  the  warehouse  and 
in  turn  to  the  retail  trade.  As  a  part  of  the  sales  plan, 
the  canner,  knowing  the  market,  how  various  varieties 
and  sieves  of  peas  had  been  shipped  into  it  in  the  past, 
insisted  that  all  bookings  be  kept  in  an  extra  stan¬ 
dard,  3  sieve  Alaska  pea.  All  hetrogenous  grades  and 
sieves  of  peas  had  been  cleared  from  the  jobber’s  stocks, 
the  canner  and  the  distributor  were  both  ready  to  do 
a  constructive,  business-building  job  in  the  market. 

The  first  season,  a  few  cases  over  17,000  were  sold ; 
the  second,  these  sales  were  increased  quite  substan¬ 
tially  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  selling  canned 
peas  to  a  distributor  according  to  a  definite  quality 
and  grade  plan,  over  41,000  cases  of  peas  had  been 
sold  in  that  year. 

Then  the  canner  thought  he  saw  where  his  sales  of 
better  quality  peas,  in  other  sizes,  might  suffer  and  he 
suggested  the  addition  of  a  two  sieve,  fancy  Alaska  and 
a  fancy  4  sieve  sweet  to  the  line. 

The  buyer  took  on  practically  what  the  canner  ad¬ 
vised,  considerable  sales  effort  was  expended  by  his 
sales  force  in  attempting  to  put  over  with  their  trade 
these  additional  lines,  and  with  the  result  that  energy 
was  diverted  from  the  main  line,  sales  fell  off  con¬ 
siderably  and  only  about  a  thousand  cases  in  all  of  the 
added  lines  were  sold ! 

The  wholesaler  has  gone  back  to  putting  all  his  sales 
energy  on  a  single  grade  and  sieve  of  canned  peas,  he 
is  rebuilding  his  canned  pea  business. 

As  pointed  out  heretofore,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
canner  sold  in  terms  of  the  buyer’s  needs ;  he  built  up 
a  strong  case  in  support  of  concentrating  sales-efforts 
on  one  item  in  canned  peas.  Later,  he  weakened,  thought 
he  had  the  business  sewed  up,  attempted  to  add  other 
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lines  and  ceased  to  think  in  terms  of  the  buyer  but 
rather,  tried  to  help  himself  rather  than  to  continue 
aiding  the  buyer  to  build  business. 

Goodness  knows,  enough  of  us  are  willing  enough  to 
meet  with  the  buyer’s  every  whim  when  he  wants  price, 
price,  price.  We  should  be  equally  willing  to  meet  with 
his  every  wish  when  he  settles  on  a  grade  and  particu¬ 
lar  pack  in  any  canned  food ! 

We  must  go  further,  however,  and  anticipate  the 
needs  of  a  market.  Altogether  too  many  buyers  are 
still  uninformed  regarding  the  type  of  canned  food 
most  readily  salable  in  a  market;  too  many  are  still 
trying  to  change  the  food  habits  of  their  customers 
because  of  some  attractively  priced  offerings. 

In  1933  the  canner  most  apt  to  sell  his  pack  at  a 
profit  will  be  the  canner  who  spends  time  and  thought 
in  determining  beforehand  what  part  and  grade  of  his 
pack  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  particular  market.  Such 
an  analysis  will  require  time  spent  in  the  acquisition 
of  samples  and  their  sampling  in  your  cutting  room. 
It  should  never  be  based  on  information  you  feel  you 
have  or  that  is  passed  on  to  you  by  your  brokers  in  any 
market.  Get  the  information  needed  personally  and 
have  it  up  to  date. 

The  next  three  weeks  before  the  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  an  ideal  time  in  which  to  do  this.  Buyers 
are  not  as  rushed  as  they  were  before  the  Christmas 
holidays,  they  welcome  anyone  with  constructive  sales 
ideas  or  who  is  looking  to  be  most  helpful  to  them  in 
building  a  profitable  business  in  their  market.  You 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  call  on  all  you  would 
like  to  before  the  convention  but  if  this  is  the  case, 
arrange  to  see  as  many  there  as  possible. 

Stripped  of  technicalities,  think  in  1933  in  terms  of 
what  your  customer  needs  most  to  build  a  continuing, 
profitable  business.  Forget  the  profitless  selling  of 
1929-32.  Remember  as  some  one  has  said  and  as  we 
have  pointed  out  in  this  column  before,  no  one  can  be 
the  lowest  priced  seller  in  any  market  long  enough  to 
get  all  the  business ! 

Approach  any  buyer  in  the  world  with  an  idea  of 
how  he  can  do  more  business  in  1933  by  handling  your 
line  and  he  will  listen  to  your  story  with  keen  interest. 

Continue  selling  in  terms  of  your  needs,  think  only 
of  what  you  must  sell  and  you’ll  wind  up  in  December 
1933  wondering  why  you  did  not  do  more  business  and 
especially,  why  you  have  not  succeeded  in  making  the 
profit  you  intended. 

Instead,  “Take  pains  to  find  out  what  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  wants  really  are,  especially  those  that  touch  on 
you  and  your  project.” 

Do  just  this  for  a, 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

A  NEAT  ASHTRAY 

A  MONG  the  attractive  Christmas  souvenirs  is  a 

/A  neat  ashtray,  in  rolled  bronze,  bearing  in  mod- 
/  \  est  and  retiring  fashion :  Strasburger  &  Siegel, 

Chemists  and  Bacteriologists,  Baltimore,  Md.  It  will 
be  welcomed  at  every  desk  it  reaches. 


CANNED  FOODS  IN  STRENGTHENING 
CONDITION 

Statement  by  0.  C.  Huffman,  President, 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

The  can-making  industry  is  taking  advantage  of 
depressed  business  conditions  to  develop  new 
products  and  new  markets.  It  should  reap  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  from  this  source  in  1933. 

Semi-prepared  foods,  such  as  ready-mixed  ginger¬ 
bread,  fruitcake,  muffin,  biscuit  and  other  mixtures  are 
becoming  an  important  outlet  for  tin  containers.  An¬ 
other  comparatively  new  product  which  is  gaining 
popularity  rapidly  is  canned  tomato  juice,  sales  of 
which  increased  90  per  cent  in  1932,  according  to  trade 
statistics. 

Farmers,  canners  and  can-makers  stand  to  benefit 
substantially  in  1933  from  the  curtailed  packing  sched¬ 
ules  in  1931  and  1932.  According  to  trade  statistics, 
the  supplies  of  staple  canned  foods  will  be  largely  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  time  the  1933  crops  are  packed  and 
stocks  of  a  few  of  such  commodities  are  expected  to 
be  exhausted  by  that  time.  Peas,  as  an  example, 
showed  a  total  supply  of  less  than  13,000,000  cases  at 
the  end  of  the  1932  packing  season  to  meet  an  annual 
consumption  which  averages  14,000,000  to  15,000,000 
cases  a  year. 

Such  conditions  imply  a  ready  market  for  the  new 
crop  at  better  prices  and  are  expected  to  produce  in¬ 
creased  activity  next  season  by  the  grower,  the  canner 
and  the  can-maker.  This  situation  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  farm  population,  as  government  statistics 
indicate  that  about  43  per  cent  of  all  truck  crops  is 
normally  purchased  by  canners. 

The  growing  consumption  of  preserved  foods  due  to 
an  ever  increasing  population  gives  to  the  canning 
industry  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  for  the 
future.  If  the  conditions  as  cited  materialize  and  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  from  the  field  work  out,  we  should 
sell  more  cans  ill  1933  than  in  the  year  just  closed. 

s?  Jf* 

INDIANA’S  CANNERS  SCHOOL 

ANNERS’  and  Growers’  problems  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Indi¬ 
ana  Canners  and  Field  Men  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  February  14th  and  15th.  The 
subjects  for  discussion  will  include  problems  dealing 
with  engineering,  canned  food  grades,  soil  fertility 
programs,  practical  aspects  of  sweet  corn  breeding  and 
grading,  improvement  of  tomato  varieties,  yield  and 
cost  of  canned  product  as  affected  by  grade,  etc.,  to¬ 
mato  research  and  field  practice,  and  picking  schools 
as  an  aid  to  quality  tomatoes. 

The  Canners’  Banquet  is  on  the  evening  of  February 
15th,  and  the  “Sons  of  the  Soil’  ’Banquet  on  February 
14th.  A  select  group  of  fieldmen  and  canners  will  be 
presented  for  initiation  at  the  “Sons  of  the  Soil”  Ban¬ 
quet. 

Detailed  programs  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Department  of  Horticulture,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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THE  MACHINE  MAKES  NEW  JOBS 

Statement  by  Thomas  J.  Watson,  President,  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corporation,  for  release 
in  the  Annual  Financial  Number,  or  issue  of 
January  1st,  1933. 

More  encouraging  reports  continue  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  business  offices  throughout  the 
country,  indicating  that  buying  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  gradually  increasing  after  long  months  of 
using  up  and  wearing  out  goods,  equipment  and  neces¬ 
saries  on  hand.  In  some  cases  this  has  not  been  ap¬ 
parent  in  dollar  volume  due  to  low  unit  prices,  but  has 
been  shown  in  number  of  sales.  We  are  receiving 
similar  reports  from  our  own  company’s  representa¬ 
tives  throughout  the  country.  A  continuation  of  this 
improving  demand  will  mean  better  business  in  1933 
for  practically  every  form  of  industry  and  trade. 

The  need  is  still  great,  however,  for  business  leaders 
to  realize  more  fully  their  responsibility  to  provide 
work  for  all  of  our  people  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  work.  The  depression  can  be  cured,  not  by  legisla¬ 
tion  alone,  but  by  getting  our  people  back  to  work — 
earning,  producing  and  consuming.  This  can  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  spreading  work,  which  immediately  spreads 
spending  power,  security  and  confidence.  While  busi¬ 
ness  executives  recognize  work  sharing  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  not  to  be  carried  to  a  point  where  it  will 
work  hardship  on  any  employee,  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  exert  every  effort  to  eventually  make  a  per¬ 
manent  job  for  every  American  worker. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  the  development  of  new 
and  useful  products  that  will  create  additional  indus¬ 
tries.  It  is  likely  that  we  shall  witness  much  of  this 
in  coming  years,  as  there  is  no  saturation  point  in 
inventiveness  and  mechanical  progress  directed  toward 
improving  our  standards  of  living  and  adding  to  the 
comforts,  happiness  and  well-being  of  our  people. 

There  is  considerable  misunderstanding  about  the 
displacement  of  labor  by  machines  that  ignores  certain 
fundamental  facts.  The  cost  of  producing  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  without  improved  equipment  would  be 
exorbitant.  Moreover,  it  is  our  mechanical  and  indus¬ 
trial  progress  that  have  created  upwards  of  30,000,000 
new  jobs  in  this  country  alone  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury,  securing  for  our  people  living  standards  and  a 
degree  of  leisure  never  before  attained  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

at  at 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

' — > 

JANUARY  4-5-6,  1933 — Northwest  Canners,  Hotel 
Multnomah,  Portland,  Ore.  Annual. 

JANUARY  5-6,  1933 — Ozark  Canners,  Hotel  Metro¬ 
politan,  Springfield,  Mo.  Annual. 

JANUARY  22  to  27,  1933  —  National  Canners; 
National  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  Of 

The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 
The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

The  Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  prices  and  further  information 

Mortal  Brothers,  Morral,  Ohio 


Hormel  Magnetic  Turn 
Table  For  Tin  Plate. 

For  turning  tin  sheets  from  length-wise  to  cross-wise 
or  visa  versa.  Can  be  applied  to  a  great  many  other 
duties  in  tin  printing  and  can  making  factories  for 
turning  sheets  from  one  position  to  another  before 
the  next  operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable  Oscillat¬ 
ing  Side  Gauge  assure  accuracy  and  positiveness 
with  perfect  register. 

also  manulacturers  of 
Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Spot  Coating  Machines. 

Wrife  For  Full  Particulars. 

Chari  es  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ucensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery  Help  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co. ,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 9  Tuc  Huskers,  complete  with  the  latest 
improvements,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1891  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  0.  &  J.  Crowner  for  Bottles  from  4 
to  14  oz.  Practically  new;  used  only  a  few  months. 
Machine  is  set  to  crown  120  bottles  per  minute  and  is 
a  direct  motor  drive,  motor  being  attached. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— No.  21  Labeler.  Give  full  particulars  and 
lowest  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


WANTED—  Bookkeeper- Accountant  experienced  in  Canned  Foods. 
Address  Box  B-1890  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED- We  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  faithful,  competent,  sober  industrial  fact¬ 
ory  Superintendent;  one  who  is  in  position  to  work  for  a  small 
salary  until  such  time  as  the  canning  business  will  warrant  the 
payment  of  better  wages. 

Address  Box  B-1894  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  As  Superintendent-Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  canning  plant,  building  and 
equipment.  In  first  class  condition.  In  community 
where  most  anything  can  be  grown.  If  interested, 
write 

Dr.  G.  C.  Jernigan,  Rector,  Ark. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE— Genuine  Marglobe  and  Pritchard  Seed. 
Absolutely  pure.  Buy  direct.  State  quanity  need¬ 
ed.  Quality  Growers. 

Northern  Seed  Growers,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


DERLIMI 

*IUPNAM 

Dcanning^ 

^MACHINERY 

CA  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


ADHESIVES 

Assure  Yon  •  PIIOCillESS 

^ 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  ts  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIUUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


CAMOFLAGE 

Boob — What  are  you  doing  with  an  apple  tied  on 
the  end  of  your  fishing  line  ? 

Knutt — Fishing. 

Boob — Yes,  but  what’s  the  apple  for? 

Knutt — Bait. 

Boob — Bait!  You  should  have  a  worm. 

Knutt — Well,  there’s  a  worm  inside  the  apple. 

A  DEPRESSION  CAUSE 

“What  time  do  you  get  up  these  days  ?” 

“As  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  come  in  at  my 
window.” 

“Isn’t  that  rather  early?” 

“No,  my  room  faces  west.” 

HELP  WANTED 

The  fire  brigade  of  a  small  village  had  turned  out  in 
response  to  a  fire  call.  While  they  were  rushing  their 
hand-cart  through  the  village  street  an  excited  vil¬ 
lager  dashed  up  to  the  chief  of  the  brigade. 

“Chief,”  he  shouted  wildly,  “another  fire  has  started 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village.” 

The  officer  turned  on  the  man  and  looked  at  him 
fiercely. 

“Can’t  help  that,”  he  snapped.  “We’ve  got  our 
hands  full  here.  They’ll  have  to  keep  the  other  fire 
going  until  we  can  get  there.” 

Senior — It  rained  cats  and  dogs  out  our  way  yes¬ 
terday. 

Freshman — Figuratively. 

Senior — No,  literally.  The  animal  cracker  factory 
blew  up. 

WISE  BOY 

IVIother — Tommy  what  are  you  doing  in  the  pantry. 
Tommy — Oh,  just  putting  a  few  things  away! 

EARLY  TO  BED? 

A  man’s  wife  had  been  away  for  a  month.  He 
wrote  her  every  week  telling  her  how  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  the  evenings  at  home.  When  his  wife  returned  the 
light  bill  came  in — for  fifty  cents. 

A  GOOD  TEST 

John,  taste  that  and  tell  me  what  you  think  it  is. 

It  tastes  like  soda. 

That’s  what  I  told  Bridget,  but  she  insists  that  it’s 
rat  poison.  Taste  it  again  to  make  sure. 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simeoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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CANNERS’  SEEDS 

TOMATO 

Everything  for 

\  BEST  PRIOES 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Conn. 

Also — Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga. 


I  Canners  Exchange  Subscribers  | 

i  i 

I  Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau  | 

I 

j  Fire  Insurance 

for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


/^\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

"Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Your  First  job — As  the  Finger  Points  for  1933 — Prices  as  the 
Year  Opens — Back  to  Pre-War  Days. 

First — The  Department  of  Commerce  is  again  at¬ 
tempting  to  compute  the  amount  of  holdings  of 
canned  foods  as  of  January  1st,  in  the  hands  of 
canners  and  jobbers.  This  is  the  Quarterly  Canned 
Foods  Stock  Survey.  Let  your  first  job  be  to  get  out 
these  figures,  fill  them  in  on  the  blank  that  has  been 
furnished  you,  and  so  start  the  new  year  with  a  clean 
sheet,  and  a  real  basis  from  which  to  compute. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hollingshead,  Assistant  Chief,  Foods  Di¬ 
vision,  in  charge  of  this  work,  very  rightly  says : 

“The  January  1st,  1933,  report  will  be  of  con¬ 
crete  value  to  both  the  canning  and  the  distribut¬ 
ing  trades.  It  will  indicate  the  stock  situation  as 
regards  both  canners  and  distributors,  and  will 
compare  the  rate  of  movement  into  consumption 
of  the  seven  items  covered  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1932  with  that  of  the  same  period  in 
1931. 

“I  would  like  very  much  to  get  even  more 
prompt  returns  than  usual  from  the  individual 
concerns  so  that  the  forthcoming  report  may  be 
available  for  the  Annual  Convention  in  the  latter 
part  of  January.” 

It  will  take  but  a  very  few  moments  to  get  the  re¬ 
port  off  ,and  then  the  matter  will  be  done. 

THE  FINGER  OF  FATE — What  does  the  year  1933 
hold  out  for  you?  William  Silver  &  Company,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Md.,  brokers  and  canners,  in  a  circular  to  their 
customers,  under  date  of  December  28th  say: 

“In  a  day  or  two,  you  will  take  inventory. 
Good !  May  we  suggest  that  you  consider  not  only 
the  stocks  on  hand  but  the  merits  of  each  item 
and  the  type  of  competition  it  must  meet  in  1933. 

“The  sale  of  raw  vegetables  is  increasing  rap¬ 
idly — yes,  even  in  these  hard  times.  Why  ?  Because 
Mrs.  Housewife  can  see  what  she  is  buying  and 
she  buys  the  best  every  time! 

“There  is  no  window  in  the  can — the  contents 
and  quality  are  hidden.  If  we  continue  to  follow 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  merchandise 
cheap  goods  rather  than  quality  goods,  trusting 
to  ‘get  by’  because  the  can  conceals  the  contents, 
we  must  be  content  to  lose  more  and  more  busi¬ 


ness  to  the  raw  vegetables.  It  is  as  inevitable  as 
death. 

“The  canned  foods  buyer  must  do  the  shopping 
for  thousands  of  housewives.  He  sees  the  goods. 

He  occupies  a  position  of  trust — so  does  the  packer 
and  broker. 

“Therefore,  let  us  each  resolve  to  distribute 
nothing  in  1933  which  we  do  not  wish  to  eat  our¬ 
selves.  If  we  do  this,  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
consumption  will  increase,  profits  expand  and 
business  improve.  Many  shrewd  buyers  are  al¬ 
ready  proving  this  true — let’s  make  it  unanimous 
— it  is  logical,  it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  worth 
while. 

“It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  1933  will  bring  to 
each  jobber  and  broker  more  settled  times  and 
that  the  new  year  ahead  will  dispel  the  dark 
clouds,  long  hanging  over  us  and  return  again  the 
sunshine  of  renewed  confidence.” 

There  is  one  opinion  from  an  experienced  source. 
We  are  hearing  about  last  week’s  editorial  suggestion 
as  to  the  need  for  a  firm  and  determined  stand  for 
packers’  labels  and  the  end  of  “packed  for”  and  pri¬ 
vate  labels.  Unexpected  support  is  shown  in  some 
cases,  and  expected  opposition  in  others.  By  next  issue 
we  will  have  more  of  these,  and  v/e  will  then  give  you 
the  story. 

MARKET  PRICES — Since  we  quote  William  Silver 
&  Company,  above,  in  advice  to  the  industry,  what 
better  can  we  do  than  to  take  the  prices  on  canned 
vegetables  as  they  quote  them  in  that  same  circular? 
Here  they  are: 

Tomatoes — f.  o.  b.  Maryland  and  Delaware  fac¬ 
tories. 

Standard  Is,  321/2C  to  35c;  2s,  55c;  3s,  82i/jc  to  85c; 
10s,  $2.50.  Choice  is,  40c;  2s,  65c;  3s,  90c  ;  10s,  $3.25. 
Tomato  juice  Is,  40c;  2s,  65c;  10s,  $2.85. 

Crushed  corn,  extra  standard,  E/L  cans,  Maryland 
or  Pennsylvania  factories :  Is,  45c ;  2s,  60c ;  10s,  $3.50. 
Shoepeg,  fancy.  Is,  60c;  2s,  85c  to  871/2^;  10s,  $5.50. 

Cut  green  stringless  beans,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  or 
Pennsylvania:  Is,  421/^0 ;  2s,  60c;  10s,  $2.75.  Cut 
wax  beans,  extra  standard  2s,  67i/>c;  standard,  10s, 
$3. 

Peas,  standard,  3  or  4  sieve,  90c ;  Maryland  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Soaked  peas,  2s,  55c;  10s,  $2.50. 

Spinach:  Is,  60c;  2s,  80c;  2V2S,  $1.30;  10s,  $4. 
Lima  beans:  No.  2  fresh  white,  biy-rc  to  60c;  No. 
10,  $3.  No.  2  mixed  green  and  white,  OOc;  No.  10,  $3 
to  $3.25.  No.  2  fancy  small,  $1 ;  No.  10,  $5.  No.  2 
fancy  tiny,  $1.10  to  $1.20 ;  No.  10,  $5.75  to  $6. 
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Pork  and  beans:  No.  300,  40c;  No.  2,  55c;  No. 
671/2C;  New  Jersey. 

Carrots :  No.  1,  diced,  55c ;  No.  2,  65c ;  No.  10,  $3.50. 
How  do  these  prices  compare  with  those  of  past 
years?  Take  your  Almanac  and  turn  to  pages  65  and 
66,  and  you  will  see  that  to  find  a  price  equal  to  or 
lower  than  the  80c  quoted  today  on  standard  No.  3 
tomatoes,  you  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  year  1915. 
The  war  was  on  then,  but  its  effects  had  not  begun 
to  be  felt  in  this  country  at  that  time.  To  equal  the 
present  price  on  crushed  corn  (standard  55c)  you 
must  go  back  to  1913,  before  the  war.  Peas  have 
hovered  around  the  90c  mark  since  1926. 

The  week,  of  course,  has  been  a  very  quiet  one. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Year  Closes  With  Stable  Price  List — ^Tomatoes  Expected  to 
Lead  Staples  Into  High  Price  Levels — Fruit  Irregular — Peas 
and  Corn  in  Good  Position — American  Can 
Pays  Regular  Dividend. 

New  York,  December  29,  1932. 

Market  dull — The  market  here  closed  the 
final  week  of  1932  dull  and  quiet  with  the  only 
cheering  note  being  the  stability  of  the  price 
list  and  the  hope  that  1933  will  bring  a  “new  deal”  in 
the  canned  foods  markets,  as  well  as  in  politics. 

The  price  structure,  despite  the  dullness  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  remained  steady  to  strong  with  year-end  liquida¬ 
tion  light.  Some  offerings  in  one  or  two  items  were 
reported  but  lack  of  any  active  trading  interest  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  rumored  concessions  being  untested  by 
buying. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Although  no  further  canners  have 
shaded  prices  to  conform  with  the  level  established  by 
Scoville  last  week,  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  must 
ultimately  be  an  adjustment  in  the  price  structure. 

One  benefit  resulting  from  the  radical  slash  last 
week,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  trade,  is  that  it  will 
deter  many  small  packers  from  operating  this  year. 
This  will  mean  that  the  packers  who  operate  will  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  prices  at  a  stable  level,  rather 
than  “chisel”  and  upset  the  market  in  an  effort  to 
move  their  shipments  first. 

The  popularity  of  the  low-priced  fresh  grapefruit 
now  available  in  practically  all  metropolitan  centers 
has  bitten  into  the  demand  for  the  canned  product 
quite  sharply,  the  trade  points  out.  This,  in  part,  it 
is  held,  explains  the  unwillingness  of  the  buyers  to 
commit  themselves  as  yet  despite  the  admittedly  low- 
price  levels  and  the  indicated  curtailed  pack.  These 
two  factors,  coupled  with  the  light  carryover  and  low 
floor  stocks,  would  usually  bring  on  a  flurry  of  buying 
activity  as  distributors  sought  to  cover  their  needs. 
Future  business,  however,  is  reported  to  be  small. 


TOMATOES — Firmness  in  the  larger  sizes  of  Tri- 
State  tomatoes  continued  as  packers  noted  the  firmness 
of  the  market  here.  Although,  as  yet,  the  betterment 
consists  of  higher  price  ideas  held  by  canners  which 
have  not  been  tested  in  an  active  market,  more  opti¬ 
mistic  sources  hold  that  tomatoes  will  be  one  of  the 
first  items  to  move  into  higher  price  levels  if  the  ex¬ 
pected  post  year-end  buying  wave  comes. 

The  chains  have  ceased  featuring  canned  tomatoes 
as  leaders,  and  retail  prices  have  advanced  sharply 
from  the  5-cent  level  which  has  been  prevalent  in 
recent  months.  This,  it  would  seem  to  indicate,  points 
out  that  the  chains  recognize  that  canned  tomatoes 
are  going  to  move  higher  in  coming  months. 

FRUITS — Scattered  reports  of  concessions  in  some 
of  the  weaker  items  available  from  Pacific  coast  pack¬ 
ers  anxious  to  move  stocks  are  heard  in  the  trade  and 
the  price  structure  of  fruits  is  slightly  easier  in  tone 
in  consequence. 

The  selling  pressure  came,  it  was  reported,  from 
sources  which  desired  to  liquidate  some  of  their  stocks 
quickly  and  does  not  denote  a  general  weakening  of 
prices.  The  lack  of  buying  activity,' however,  has  made 
it  impossible  to  accurately  state  just  what  the  price 
situation  will  be  when  the  market  resumes  normal 
activity  .  All  present  signs  point  to  a  stable  price  list 
inasmuch  as  the  technical  position  of  most  canned 
fruits  is  strong. 

SALMON — Continues  to  hold  strong  although  it  is 
suffering  from  its  usual  seasonal  dullness  in  demand 
at  the  present.  Pinks  and  chums  are  holding  firm 
while  the  fancy  grades  are  moving  out  in  distributive 
channels  in  an  encouraging  manner  that  indicates  that 
there  will  be  marked  shortages  of  several  items  in 
this  field  long  before  the  next  pack  is  canned. 

Alaska  pinks  are  holding  well  at  85c,  coast,  with 
but  few  offerings  under  this  level  available  and  it  is 
not  known  just  how  they  would  remain  open  if  any 
buying  was  noted.  Reds  are  firm  at  $1.45,  coast, 
although  there  are  a  few  scattered  offerings  slightly 
under  this  level  reported. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  packers  continue  to  hold  firm 
to  the  price  levels  for  standards,  although  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  some  concessions  are  available  on  firm 
bids  in  fancy  grades,  which  are  not  moving  as  fast 
as  the  packers  wish. 

Up-state  New  York  canners  are  holding  firmly  to 
established  prices  for  both  standard  and  fancies,  hop¬ 
ing,  apparently,  that  buying  after  the  turn  of  the  year 
will  sustain  the  present  price  levels. 

CORN — ^While  corn  has  not  been  very  active  here, 
due  mainly  to  the  general  dullness  of  all  staples  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  strong  financial  position  of 
the  majority  of  the  Maine  canners  holding  stocks  of 
fancy  corn  has  resulted  in  a  steady  price  list.  Stand¬ 
ard  has  not  been  as  steady,  with  slight  dips  shown  on 
firm  bids. 

CAN  PAYS  DIVIDEND— The  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  has  voted  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1 
on  the  common  stock,  officials  of  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  Tuesday. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  Year’s  Greeting — May  Buy  Heavily  in  Early  January — 
Hesitating  on  Corn — Tomato  Prices  Hold  But  an  Advance 

Expected — Apples  and  Applesauce  at  Bottom  Prices — 
“Cooperative”  Cherries  Disturbing  the  Market. 

Chicago,  December  29,  1932. 

HE  NEW  YEAR’S  CALL  — Buckle  on  your 
armour  and  fight,  fight  as  you  never  have  in  the 
past.  That  is  the  clarion  call  for  1933.  Do  not 
delay  because  the  wise  men  of  the  canning  industry 
who  will  come  bearing  gifts  12  months  hence,  are 
those  who  are  already  silently  but  steadily  and  con¬ 
structively  laboring  in  the  cause.  Canned  foods  will 
enter  1933  in  a  strong  statistical  position.  There  is 
no  excess  in  this  great  country  of  our’s  and  present 
stocks  will  be  needed  between  now  and  another  can¬ 
ning  season.  Have  a  heart — cheer  up — and  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that 
your  problem  and  that  of  the  distributor  will  be  solved 
if  you  “cut  your  cloth”  in  sympathy  with  conditions — 
meaning  let  the  1933  production  be  only  enough  to 
meet  normal,  reasonable,  and  sound  consumer  demand. 

THE  CHICAGO  “PICTURE”— The  trade  in  this 
great  central  market  go  into  the  new  year  with  rela¬ 
tively  light  stocks.  There  are  but  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions.  Already  many  within  the  trade  have  asked  va¬ 
rious  brokers  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  special  leaders 
and  there  is  a  determination  to  start  in  early  January 
with  forceful  sales  campaigns.  Many  of  our  local 
authorities  have  gone  on  record  in  saying  there  will 
be  an  unexpected  demand  early  in  January  for  many 
items  in  the  line. 

GRAPEFRUIT — With  the  packing  season  underway 
in  Florida,  there  should  have  been  greater  activity  on 
the  item  but,  with  the  one  exception  of  a  car  that  the 
Florida  Gold  Company  has  enroute,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  other  new  pack  grapefruit  having  been  shipped 
here.  Because  of  the  recent  break  in  the  market,  job¬ 
bers  are  generally  holding,  awaiting  developments,  and 
taking  the  position  that  there  is  ample  time  for  them 
to  cover  possible  needs.  No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit  for 
January  delivery  is  still  available  at  92i/2C,  f.  o.  b. 
Florida  cannery  point. 

CORN — Many  thought  that  the  short  pack  that  was 
recorded  this  year,  would  have  the  tendency  to  firm  up 
the  market  as  the  winter  months  approached,  but, 
apparently,  the  reverse  has  happened.  One  hears 
quite  a  little  talk  about  how  low  corn  can  be  bought 
for  but  actual  business  recorded  has  been  light.  Some 
of  the  shrewd  buyers  are  a  little  afraid  that  one  or 
two  of  our  chains  might  come  out  with  a  nickel  seller 
again  and  that  has  made  for  hesitation.  The  market 
on  No.  2  standard  corn  ranges  from  50c  to  55c,  f.  o.  b. 
Middle  West  cannery  points. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  unchanged.  Some  de¬ 
mand  has  been  noted  this  week  for  shipment  January 


3rd.  We  overheard  a  prominent  broker  in  this  market 
last  week  say  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  in  tomatoes  before  the  month  of 
January  was  over.  Quotations  on  Middlewestern  pack¬ 
ing  are: 

Standard  Indiana:  No.  1  tin,  40c;  No.  2  tin,  57i/2c; 
No.  21/2  tin,  82i/4c;  No.  10  tin,  $2.75.  Extra  standard 
Indiana:  No.  1  tin,  50c;  No.  2  tin,  65c;  No.  21/2  tin, 
85c;  No.  10  tin,  $3. 

F.  o.  b.  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  cannery  points. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— The  market  on 
these  items  is  firm.  Prices  are  at  rock-bottom.  There 
is  no  possible  chance  as  we  view  it  of  lowering  values. 

BEANS  (Green  and  Wax) — The  end  of  the  year 
finds  this  market  a  little  “wobbly”  with  some  low 
prices  ruling.  No.  10  tins,  however,  seem  to  be  scarce. 

CARROTS — The  pack  was  small  this  fall.  Offerings 
are  limited  and  No.  2  tin,  fancy  diced,  held  firm  at 
65c,  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

CATSUP — This  item  is  in  good  position  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  cleaned-up  market  condition  by 
last  late  summer,  and  this  year’s  pack  has  not  been 
heavy. 

CHERRIES  (RSP) — The  only  reason  this  market 
is  on  the  low  level  of  today  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  cooperative  canners  are  carrying  1931  packing, 
offering  same  at  concessions  under  the  1932  packing. 
A  carryover  cherry  at  the  best  is  not  a  good  item; 
hence  it  does  take  a  low  price  to  move  it.  We  think 
that  as  soon  as  those  old  goods  are  out  of  the  way,  you 
are  going  to  see  a  little  firmer  market  on  the  new 
packing. 

PUMPKIN — Due  to  a  big  shortage  in  the  pumpkin 
crop,  the  market  is  strong  with  higher  levels  in  sight. 

PEAS — Pea  canning  was  not  profitable  this  year 
but  at  that  the  market  is  in  a  much  better  position 
than  at  this  time  in  1931.  The  lowest  priced  pea  in 
Wisconsin  is  90c  for  No.  2  tin.  The  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  already  cleaned-up  condition  of  No.  10 
tins. 

SPINACH — A  firm  market.  All  1932  packing  prac¬ 
tically  shipped  by  the  canner.  The  California  new, 
pack  season  starts  within  60  days. 

BRIGHTER  PROSPECTS— Word  has  been  received 
from  Davenport,  Iowa,  that  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  started  up  last  week  placing  1,000 
men  back  on  the  pay  roll.  Other  plants  in  the  Tri¬ 
cities  (Moline,  Rock  Island,  Davenport)  like  Deer’s, 
the  Troy  Laundry  also  opened  up  and  are  increasing 
operations.  At  Hammond,  Ind.,  the  Inland  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  is  operating  on  a  higher  productive  schedule  than 
at  any  time  in  several  months.  Commodity  values  and 
business  in  general,  seem  to  be  resisting  the  usual 
influences  making  for  recessions  as  the  year  closes. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  situation  a  year 
ago.  Your  correspondent  could  not  help  but  conclude 
this,  his  last  report  for  1932,  without  adding  these 
optimistic  observances.  Extend  to  all  your  readers  a 
happy  and  prosperous  1933. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Factories  Idle  During  Holidays — Fishermen  Have  Many 
Hardships — Oyster  Canneries  Are  Run  By  Younger  Men — 
Biloxi  Fisherman  Killed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  29,  1932. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section,  as  cus¬ 
tomary  each  year,  is  on  a  vacation  for  the  holi¬ 
days  this  week.  The  fishermen  and  the  labor  like 
to  celebrate  the  yuletide,  hence  they  lay  up  their  boats 
for  Xmas  and  make  whoopie.  The  factories  too  shut 
down  for  Xmas  whenever  practical  in  order  to  give 
their  employees  the  opportunity  to  celebrate,  there¬ 
fore  notwithstanding  the  depression,  the  Xmas  spirit 
prevails  in  and  about  the  seafood  canning  communities 
in  this  section. 

The  trade  of  fishing  is  one  that  calls  for  more  or 
less  hardship  and  exposure  to  the  elements  of  the 
weather,  therefore  a  real  fisherman  is  not  hard  to 
satisfy  when  it  comes  to  living  conditions  and  they 
overlook  and,  in  fact,  they  accept  as  part  of  their 
vocation  a  lot  of  the  unpleasantness  that  others  in 
different  lines  of  trade  would  consider  inconvenience 
or  troubles.  It  is  this  that  generally  classes  the  fisher¬ 
men  among  the  tough  set  of  individuals  and  you  could 
hardly  expect  their  habits  to  be  any  different  when 
their  trade  calls  for  such  hardships  and  exposures. 
They  are  not  tough  guys,  nor  bad  fellows  by  any 
means,  but  their  vocation  teaches  them  to  fight  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  on  the  waters  as  they  show  up  and 
they  njiturally  practice  the  same  tactics  on  land  and  no 
one  is  going  to  pull  off  a  cute  trick  on  them  and  get 
away  with  it. 

Of  course  modern  equipments,  such  as  motor  boats, 
trawls,  dredging  outfits,  hoisting  engines,  etc.,  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  handling  of  the  boats  and  fish¬ 
ing  gear,  yet  there  is  plenty  hard  work  and  exposure 
left  to  class  the  trade  among  the  tough  jobs. 

The  movement  of  shrimp  is  also  on  a  vacation  and 
there  is  not  much  sale  expected  of  either  the  raw 
headless  nor  the  canned  shrimp  during  the  holiday 
period. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  from  75c  to  85c  per 
dozen,  either  wet  or  dry  pack,  according  to  size  and 
grade,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  is 
about  like  the  shrimp  pack.  It  is  taking  a  vacation 
for  the  holidays. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  personnel  of  the  seafood  factory  operators 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  the  last  five  years  and 
one  wonders  what  has  brought  about  these  changes? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  old  established  firms 
seemed  to  have  been  in  power  and  had  the  upper  hand 
of  the  situation,  but  today  it  is  different.  Just  in  the 
last  two  years,  two  of  the  largest  and  oldest  seafood 
canning  concerns  in  Biloxi  closed  down  their  factories 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  and  younger  firms  have 
taken  their  places  in  the  commercial  activities  of  the 


canning  industry  in  these  two  States.  Whether  these 
two  old  established  firms  were  unable  to  weather  the 
financial  crisis  and  were  forced  out  of  business,  or 
whether  they  quit  of  their  own  accord,  does  not  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  out  of  business  and 
the  younger  firms  appear  to  be  in  control  of  things. 

These  happenings  may  be  termed  some  of  the  pranks 
that  depression  has  played  on  the  canning  industry 
of  this  section  and  no  doubt  similar  changes  in  opera¬ 
tors  have  taken  place  in  all  industries  all  over  the 
country  for  the  volume  of  business  done  now  is  so 
limited  that  small  firms  with  little  overhead  have  a 
better  chance  to  operate  profitably  than  large  firms 
with  corresponding  big  overhead. 

No  movement  of  cove  oysters  is  expected  for  the 
holidays  and  the  price  of  cove  oysters  ranges  from 
621/2C  to  65c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

BILOXI  FISHERMAN  BELIEVED  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  SHOT  BY  LOUISIANA  FISHERMEN— The 
fishing  lugger  “Nellie  L,”  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  was  fired 
upon  in  Louisiana  waters  and  its  master.  Captain 
Mack  Touchet,  was  fatally  shot. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  in  Biloxi  returned  a  verdict 
that  Captain  Touchet  died  of  gunshot  inflicted  by 
parties  unknown. 

Members  of  the  crew  of  the  lugger  told  the  jury  that 
they  believed  that  the  unidentified  vessel  that  attacked 
the  lugger  was  manned  by  Louisiana  fishermen  who 
thought  the  lugger  was  trespassing  on  their  oyster 
beds  off  the  coast  of  St.  Bernard  Parish,  La. 

Sheriff  C.  P.  Huggins,  of  Harrison  County,  Miss., 
said,  after  the  inquest,  that  a  sweeping  investigation 
to  determine  the  identity  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  boat  that  was  responsible  for  Touchet’s  death 
had  been  promised  by  authorities  of  St.  Bernard 
Parish. 

It  is  understood  that  Sheriff  Huggins  on  December 
21st,  immediately  after  he  learned  of  the  affair,  he 
asked  the  coast  guard  service,  as  also  the  St.  Bernard 
officials  to  furnish  a  boat  for  a  search  in  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  marsh  country  for  the  attacking  vessel. 

Sheriff  Huggins  was  assured  by  St.  Bernard  Parish 
officials  that  every  effort  to  apprehend  the  person  or 
persons  involved  in  the  shooting  would  be  made. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Quiet — Reports  Heavy  Movement  by  Jobbers — Fair 
Demand  May  Clean  Out  Everything  in  Canners’  Hands — Light 
Pack  of  Spinach,  Prices  Low — Packing  Grapefruit  in  Arizona — 

Fancy  Chinook  Salmon  Scarce — Rigid  Tomato  Inspection 
Resulted  in  High  Quality. 

San  Francisco,  December  29,  1932. 

ANNERS  QUIET — The  canned  food  market  con¬ 
tinues  very  quiet,  as  far  as  canners  are  directly 
concerned,  and  little  activity  is  expected  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  inventories  will  have 
been  taken.  Reports  from  distributing  centers  indi- 
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cate  that  there  has  been  a  heavy  movement  of  canned 
products  in  recent  weeks  out  of  wholesale  and  retail 
stocks,  with  quantities  purchased  for  relief  purposes. 

In  California,  and  the  Far  West,  the  unprecedented 
cold  snap  in  December  affected  the  supply  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  canned  foods  are  moving 
more  freely  than  in  a  long  time  over  retail  counters. 
Holdings  in  first  hands  are  comparatively  light,  with  a 
demand  in  sight  for  almost  everything  in  stock.  Under 
normal  conditions,  there  would  be  sharp  price  ad¬ 
vances  on  some  lines,  but  nothing  like  that  is  expected 
this  year,  although  some  upward  price  revisions  would 
occasion  no  surprise. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  winter  crop  spinach  is 
under  way  at  several  points  in  California,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  continues  rather  limited  and  most  of  the 
sales  being  made  are  below  the  formal  opening  prices. 
Sales  of  No.  10  winter  pack  spinach  have  been  made  of 
late  as  low  as  $3.25,  as  compared  to  spring  pack 
spinach  at  $4.25.  The  winter  pack  promises  to  be 
rather  smaller  than  originally  planned,  owing  to  the 
cold  weather  that  has  prevailed  of  late  and  the  light 
rainfall  in  most  districts. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Some  canned  grapefruit  business 
has  been  booked  at  the  prices  recently  put  out  on  the 
Florida  product,  but  the  trade  in  general  seems  inclined 
to  hold  off  and  wait  until  the  goods  are  actually  needed 
before  placing  orders.  Some  packing  is  being  done  in 
Arizona  and  samples  of  the  new  pack  indicate  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  put  out  a  quality  product. 

SALMON — Fancy  Columbia  River  chinook  salmon  is 
in  very  light  supply  and  stocks  will  not  last  long  even 
at  the  present  rate  of  sale,  which  is  admittedly  slow. 
The  canned  salmon  market  in  general  is  quiet,  as  is 
usually  the  case  at  this  season,  with  the  trade  working 
on  supplies  purchased  two  or  three  months  ago.  Can- 
ners  are  commenting  on  the  fact  that  very  little  canned 
fish  has  been  shipped  to  France  during  the  past  year, 
Japan  having  supplanted  the  United  States  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Three  years  ago  Japan  furnished  France  with 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  her  imports  of  canned  fish, 
while  last  year  about  eighty  per  cent  was  supplied. 
Japanese  canned  salmon  and  crab  are  meeting  with 
special  favor  in  France  just  now.  Japan’s  going  off 
the  gold  standard  has  undoubtedly  assisted  greatly  in 
boosting  her  exports. 

TOMATO  INSPECTION — Shortly  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  canning  season  last  fall,  cannery  superin¬ 
tendents,  field  men,  large  growers  and  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  food  officials  met  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  inspection  of  tomatoes  was  gone  into  thoroughly. 
At  that  time  experts  suggested  that  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  was  usually  given  to  sorting  out  sunburn  and 
tomatoes  with  structural  defects,  and  not  enough  to 
those  having  cracks  and  mold.  Inspection  during  the 
packing  season  was  unusually  rigid  and  the  results  are 
said  to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  the  output  running 
to  very  high  quality.  This  fact  was  brought  out  at  the 
recent  vegetable  cutting  bee  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  and  by  tests  of  inspectors. 


CANS  AS  MOVIE  TICKETS— An  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Christmas  holidays  in  many  California 
cities  were  the  Kiddie  matinees  at  moving  picture 
theatres  where  the  admission  was  a  can  or  other  pack¬ 
age  of  wholesome  food,  the  food  going  to  organized 
charities  for  relief  work.  Six  theatres  held  matinees 
of  this  kind  simultaneously  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and 
seven  and  a  half  tons  of  food  were  collected,  of  which 
at  least  six  tons  were  packed  in  tin. 

NOTES 

While  business  mergers  have  not  been  especially  popular 
during  the  past  three  years  one  or  two  have  been  consummated 
in  canning  circles  of  late  and  others  are  under  consideration. 
Plans  for  the  merging  of  four  large  independent  concerns  oper¬ 
ating  in  Northern  and  Central  California  are  now  receiving 
attention  and  surveys  are  being  made  to  determine  the  savings 
that  might  follow  such  a  step.  Should  the  merger  be  effected 
it  is  planned  to  concentrate  attention  on  a  brand  already  well 
known. 

The  Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corporation  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Traung  Label  and  Litho¬ 
graph  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Stecher  Lithographic 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Otto  R.  Rohr  of  Rochester  will 
be  President  of  the  new  firm,  and  Charles  F.  Traung  of  San 
Francisco,  will  direct  the  Coast  interests  as  executive  vice- 
president.  The  merger  becomes  effective  January  1. 

Casimiro  Roda,  connected  with  the  fish  canning  industry  in 
Spain,  is  in  California  in  connection  with  a  study  being  made 
of  fish  packing  in  this  State.  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  equipment  of  fish  canneries  in  California  and  in  case  this 
is  considered  adaptable,  some  large  purchases  of  machinery  may 
be  made  here,  it  is  said. 

The  Griffith-Durney  Company,  San  Francisco,  for  many  years 
an  important  factor  in  the  distribution  of  canned  fish,  has  been 
appointed  sole  selling  agent  for  Nozaki  Bros,  in  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Nozaki  Bros,  make  a  specialty  of 
handling  Japanese  crabmeat  and  Japanese  clams. 

G.  P.  Halferty,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  whose  Pioneer  minced 
clams  and  Show  Boat  salmon  enjoy  such  a  wide  distribution, 
paid  the  San  Francisco  trade  a  visit  shortly  before  Christmas. 

Directors  of  the  Food  Machinery  Corporation  were  reelected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  at  San  Jose,  Calif., 
on  December  20.  The  meeting  of  directors,  at  which  officers  will 
be  chosen,  has  been  postponed  until  Ogden  S.  Sells  has  returned 
from  his  trip  to  England. 

E.  W.  Tallant,  pioneer  salmon  packer  of  Astoria,  Ore.,  passed 
away  December  17,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  William  E.  Tallant,  of  Seattle,  and 
Nathaniel  Tallant,  of  Astoria,  and  three  daughters  . 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association,  for  canners  only,  will  be  held  at 
^  the  Hotel  Richard  McAllister,  Hanover,  Pa., 
January  10th,  at  10  A.  M. 

All  members  of  the  Association,  and  all  canners 
“just  over  the  line”  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  any  Balti¬ 
more  canners  who  draw  fresh  produce  from  this 
region,  are  urged  to  be  present. 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Tomato  Cannery,  practically 
new  buildings  and  equipment,  assured  acreage. 
Cash  and  Terms. 

Twin  Groves  Canning  Co. 

Carl  Junction,  Mo. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


FACE  COMING  YEAR  WITH  HOPE,  WILSHIRE  ADVISES, 
CITING  SIGNS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  TRADE 

OINTING  out  that  signs  of  gradual  recovery  were  to  be  felt 
in  the  business  field  rather  than  actually  seen,  Joseph  Wil- 
shire,  president  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  said  that  the  coming 
year  should  be  faced  with  hope  in  a  recent  statement  comment¬ 
ing  on  1932  and  the  outlook  for  1933. 

“Looking  backward,  as  we  are  wont  to  do  at  the  end  of  a 
business  cycle,”  Mr.  Wilshire  continued,  “we  see  the  beginning 
and  causes  for  a  depression  more  clearly  in  retrospect  than  we 
could  up  to  now.  We  realize  that  we  were  in  the  depression  a 
year  or  more  before  the  seriousness  of  the  break  dawned  upon 
us.  Even  then  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  anything  more 
than  a  temporary  letdown;  but  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of 
this  situation  has  finally  come  in  some  measure  to  all  of  us. 

“The  hasty  impulse  many  of  us  had,  to  shoulder  the  depres¬ 
sion  aside  as  a  temporary  unpleasantness  and  to  look  for  a 
return  to  prosperity  overnight  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  we  hear  no  more  unfounded  predictions  of  the 
speedy  end  of  business  depression.  Men  in  high  places  as  well 
as  men  in  the  street  seem  to  recognize  the  futility  of  prophecies 
as  a  sop  to  our  national  distress.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  good 
sign.  We  have  a  condition  to  nurse  and  cure.  Talk  will  not  do 
the  job.  What  we  need  is  patience,  intelligence  and  hard  work. 

“The  only  statement  that  I  can  make  on  general  business 
conditions  and  the  outlook  for  1933  is — I  do  not  know.  I  do 
thint  that  I  feel,  more  than  I  see,  signs  that  business  is  on 
the  upgrade.  The  general  tendency  to  do  something  about  it 
rather  than  talk  about  it;  the  general  attitude  of  hopefulness 
rather  than  discouragement  that  is  prevalent  among  the  people 
with  whom  I  come  in  contact  in  my  business  life,  seem  to  me 
to  be  straws  that  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  It 
seems  to  be  blowing  in  the  right  direction. 

“As  to  our  own  business — we  have  managed  to  keep  our  or¬ 
ganization  intact.  Thus  I  may  say.  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  has 
not  contributed  to  unemployment.  We  have  had  a  good  year. 
I  say  a  ‘good  year’  advisedly.  Everything  considered,  our  sales 
are  holding  up  very  well.  Earnings  are  not  what  we  want  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  encouraging.  In  a  word,  I  feel  that  we 
are  holding  our  own.  We  are  holding  our  own  because  we  have 
a  strong  organization  in  which  many  men  work  together  as  one 
man  and  stick  together  in  adversity,  aiming  at  one  goal  and 
usually  getting  there.” 

At  the  end  of  1931  I  made  the  statement:  “I  face  the  coming 
year  with  confidence,”  Mr.  Wilshire  reminisced.  At  the  end  of 
1932,  I  can  only  repeat  that  statement,  or  rather  enlarge  upon 
it,  by  saying: 

“I  face  1933  with  more  confidence  and  hopefulness.” 

NEW  BASIS  OF  TAXATION  OF  CHAIN  STORE  UNITS 
MAY  RESULT  FROM  LATEST  SURVEY  RELEASED  BY 
TRADE  COMMISSION  IN  ITS  INVESTIGATION 
OF  CHAIN  STORE  PRACTICES 

REVISION  of  the  basis  for  taxation  of  chain  store  units 
may  result  from  the  findings  contained  in  the  latest  repoi’t 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  United  States  Senate 
of  its  investigation  into  chain  store  organization  trade  practices 
which  disclosed  that  larger  units  are  operated  by  the  smaller 


chain  store  companies  than  are  operated  by  the  major  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  multi-unit  field. 

The  importance  of  this  study,  the  commission  pointed  out  in 
its  report,  lies  primarily  in  the  consideration  of  the  retail 
advantage  of  large  and  small  chain  stores  in  the  distribution 
of  commodities.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  chain  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  question  of  the 
size  of  its  retail  chain  store  units. 

PLAYS  PART  IN  TAXATION 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  report  continued, 
that  the  larger  chain  store  units  of  retail  chains  are  able  to 
sell  and  distribute  goods  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  smaller  units 
of  the  same  or  other  chains,  the  proportions  of  such  units  oper¬ 
ated  have  an  important  bearing  on  proposals  for  regulation  and 
attempts  to  check  the  growth  of  chains  by  taxation  or  other¬ 
wise. 

“In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  different 
sizes  of  stores,  information  for  the  years  1922,  1926  and  192S 
concerning  the  number  of  stores  and  the  aggregate  net  sales 
of  stores  in  specified  sales  volume  groups  was  requested  by  the 
commission  in  its  original  chain  store  schedule.  The  data 
tabulated  by  the  commission  regarding  this  distribution  of  chain 
stores  and  sales  by  sales  volume  groups  cover  949  chains  re¬ 
porting  21,026  stores  and  $2,545,012,643  aggregate  sales  for 
1928.  Out  of  this  number,  667  with  12,306  stores  and  $1,828,- 
446,932  sales  reported  for  1926  and  342  with  4,595  stores  and 
$673,918,445  sales  for  1922.  Stores  which  were  in  operation 
less  than  the  entire  twelve  months  in  each  specified  year  were 
not  included. 

SIX  GROUPS  CITED 

“Based  on  the  figures  for  the  latest  year  in  which  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  available,  the  smaller  chains  show  larger  proportions 
of  large  stores  than  do  the  larger  chains  in  grocery,  grocery  and 
meat,  men’s  and  women’s  ready-to-wear,  men’s  and  women’s 
shoes  and  men’s  shoes.  In  the  grocery  field,  for  example, 
Albrecht  Grocery  Company,  Cloverdale  Company,  Continental 
Grocery  Company,  Ltd.,  Great  Eastern  Stores,  Gristede  Bros. 
Company,  Larkin  Company,  Inc.,  Nicholson  Thackray  Company 
and  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  of  California  (Piggly  Wiggly  Southern 
division),  operating  from  101  to  500  stores,  show  larger  propor¬ 
tions  of  stores  selling  less  than  $25,000  per  annum  than  do  the 
smaller  chains  and  about  the  same  proportions  of  stores  selling 
between  $25,000  and  $50,000  yearly.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
show  smaller  proportions  of  larger  stores  with  sales  of  $50,000 
per  annum  and  up. 

“Similarly,  in  the  grocery  and  meat  chains,  none  of  the  chains 
reporting  in  the  101  to  500  store  groups  (H.  G.  Hill  Stores, 
Inc.,  Mutual  Stores,  Inc.,  Red  Owl  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Southern 
Grocery  Company)  and  none  of  these  with  1,001  stores  and  up 
(Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  First  National  Stores 
and  American  Stores)  reported  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
their  establishments  with  annual  sales  of  $500,000  and  up,  al¬ 
though  some  such  stores  are  found  in  operation  by  each  of  the 
three  smallest  sizes  of  chains  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

OTHER  GROUPS  DIFFER 

“On  the  other  hand,  in  dollar  limit  variety,  drug  and  musical 
instruments,  the  larger  chains  appear  to  operate  greater  pro¬ 
portions  of  stores  with  larger  sales  than  do  the  smaller  chains. 
Louis  K.  Liggett  and  Walgreen  (each  with  between  101  and  500 
stores)  in  the  drug  business,  W.  T.  Grant,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co. 
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(501  to  1,000  stores)  and  F.  W.  Woolworth  (over  1,000  stores) 
in  the  dollar-limit  variety  business  appear  to  operate  large 
proportions  of  large  stores  than  do  their  smaller  competitors. 

“As  stated,  the  largest  number  of  stores  for  which  a  distri¬ 
bution  by  size  of  full-time  stores  is  shown  in  any  year  is  21,026. 
More  than  one-third  of  these  stores  (7,353)  in  that  year  had  an 
average  sales  volume  of  between  $25,000  and  $50,000  and  more 
than  one-quarter  of  them  (5,758  stores)  sales  of  between  $50,- 
000  and  $100,000.  Together,  therefore,  these  two  sizes  of  stores 
account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  stores  re-  ^ 
ported.  From  the  stahdpoint  of  total  sales  volume,  however, 
the  $25,000-$50,000  group  accounts  for  only  $270,000,000  of  sales, 
or  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  of  $2,545,000,000  reported 
by  the  21,026  stores  for  the  year  in  question.  Between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  ($720,000,000)  of  the  total  sales  were 
made  by  163  establishments  (chiefly  department  stores)  report¬ 
ing  annual  sales  of  over  $1,000,000  and  slightly  more  than  one- 
fifth  ($54,000,000)  were  made  by  stores  which  had  an  annual 
volume  of  between  $100,000  and  $250,000. 

SALES  VOLUME  GROUPED 

“Nedrly  one-half  (48.3  per  cent)  of  the  21,026  stores  sold 
less  than  $50,000  per  annum  and  a  full  three-quarters  of  them 
(75.7  per  cent)  reported  sales  of  less  than  $100,000.  Exactly 
93  per  cent  of  them  were  below  $250,000.  Over  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  stores  reported  showed  sales  of  less  than  $25,000  per 
year. 

“More  stores  with  sales  between  $10,000  and  $25,000  are 
found  in  confectionery  (28.7  per  cent)  and  millinery  (35.5  per 
cent)  than  in  any  other  size  group.  In  twelve  other  kinds  of 
business  the  $25,000-$50,000  stores  are  the  outstanding  group 
from  the  point  of  view  of  showing  the  largest  number  of  stores 
belonging  in  any  single  store  size  group  (grocery,  37.5  per  cent; 
grocery  and  meat,  50.2  per  cent;  tobacco,  45.6  per  cent;  $5  limit 
variety,  37.5  per  cent;  unlimited  price  variety,  42.9  per  cent; 
men’s  and  women’s  ready-to-wear,  36.3  per  cent;  women’s  acces¬ 
sories,  47.4  per  cent,  hats  and  caps,  42.9  per  cent;  men’s  shoes, 
39.2  per  cent;  dry  goods,  48.2  per  cent;  general  merchandise, 
34.1  per  cent,  and  hardware,  21.1  per  cent). 

DIFFERENCES  CITED 

“In  the  drug  business  (32.6  per  cent),  $1  limit  variety  (34.7 
per  cent),  men’s  ready-to-wear  (33.7  per  cent),  women’s  ready- 
to-wear  (33.7  per  cent),  women’s  shoes  (37.3  per  cent),  dry 
goods  and  apparel  (54.5  per  cent),  furniture  (30.7  per  cent)  and 
musical  instruments  (31.8  per  cent),  the  largest  number  of 
stores  is  found  in  the  store  size  group  reporting  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  between  $100,000  and  $250,000.  The  only  line 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  stores  is  reported  in  any  store 
size  group  above  $250,000  is  the  department  store  business. 

“For  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  business  studied  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  number  of  establishments  to  concentrate  in  or 
around  the  size  of  stores  for  which  the  largest  number  of  units 
is  reported.  As  a  result  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  stores  are 
found  in  the  store  sales  volume  group  containing  the  highest 
proportion  of  stores  combined  with  the  next  larger  or  smaller 
sales  volume  groups  in  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-six  kinds  of 
chains. 

INCREASES  SHOWN 

“The  proportion  of  total  stores  included  in  the  three  smaller 
sales  groups,  with  less  than  $25,000  of  annual  sales  per  store 
and  also  the  proportion  of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  these 
stores,  apparently  increased  from  1922  to  1928  in  six  lines; 
tobacco,  $5  limit  variety,  hats  and  caps,  millinery,  men’s  and 
women’s  shoes,  and  dry  goods  and  apparel.  In  drug,  unlimited 
price  variety,  $1  limit  variety,  women’s  accessories  and  hard¬ 
ware,  the  reverse  is  true.  In  grocery  and  meat,  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings  and  general  merchandise  chains,  the  proportion  of  total 
stores  tends  downward,  and  in  women’s  ready-to-wear,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  the  small  stores  tends 
upward. 

“Both  medium  sized  stores,  selling  between  $25,000  and  $^0,- 
000  per  annum  and  their  sales  increased  relatively  in  grocery, 
grocery  and  meat,  unlimited  price  variety,  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  and  women’s  accessories,  while  the  store  proportions  also 


increased  for  $1  limit  variety,  men’s  furnishings  and  hardware 
chains.  Conversely,  both  stores  of  this  type  and  size  and  their 
sales  decreased  relatively  in  tobacco,  $5  limit  variety,  millinery 
and  furniture  chains,  while  in  hats  and  caps,  men’s  and  women’s 
shoes  and  dry  goods  and  apparel  a  downward  trend  appears  in 
the  stores’  proportions. 

“There  appears  to  be  a  downward  trend  from  1922  to  1928, 
both  in  numerical  importance  of  stores  doing  from  $250,000  to 
$1,000,000  and  over,  and  in  their  sales,  in  five  kinds  of  business — 
grocery,  grocery  and  meat,  women’s  ready-to-wear,  men’s  and 
women’s  ready-to-wear  and  millinery.  Only  in  furniture  chains, 
for  both  stores  and  sales;  in  hardware  chains,  for  stores,  and 
in  men’s  ready-to-wear  chains,  for  sales,  do  there  appear  to  be 
any  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  establishments 
belonging  to  this  size  group.” 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CANNED  FRUITS  IN 
NETHERLAND  INDIA 

HE  first  South  African  canned  fruit  has  appeared 
in  the  Netherland  Indian  canned  fruit  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  received  from  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  Carl  H.  Boehringer  at  Batavia. 
Apricots  are  being  offered  to  dealers  at  the  rate  of 
6  florins  ($2.40)  per  case  as  compared  to  $4.80  per 
case  for  an  American  brand.  Australian  apricots  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  South  African,  being  offered 
to  dealers  at  the  rate  of  $3.20  per  case.  South  African 
fruit  salad  is  being  offered  at  the  rate  of  $4.80  per  case 
against  $6.60  per  case  for  an  American  brand. 

The  quality  of  the  South  African  canned  fruit  is 
admittedly  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  American,  but 
the  difference  in  price  appears  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  helping  the  South  African  packers  to  secure 
business  out  of  this  market. 

LABELS  ON  CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF 
CONDENSED  MILK 

Customs  Circular  No.  1065  of  November  17,  1932, 
quotes  an  instruction  from  the  Cuban  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  regarding  an  alleged  erroneous  interpretation  on 
the  part  of  the  Cuban  customs  authorities  as  to  the 
regulations  governing  the  labels  on  imported  con¬ 
densed  milk,  states  Commercial  Attache  Albert  F. 
Nufer  at  Habana,  in  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

It  appears  that  the  customs  authorities  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  existing  regulations  to  the  effect  that  such 
labels  must  be  in  Spanish.  The  Department  of  Health 
states  that  this  applies  only  to  condensed  milk  im¬ 
ported  from  Spanish  speaking  countries,  and  that  the 
labels  on  condensed  milk  imported  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  must  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
country  of  origin.  This  refers  to  the  language  on  the 
labels,  as  well  as  to  their  size,  color,  etc.,  the  purpose 
being  to  prevent  the  importation  of  condensed  milk 
that  has  been  prepared  solely  “for  export”  and  to  avoid 
erroneous  conceptions  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  permitted, 
however,  to  provide  the  time  with  an  additional  label 
giving  an  exact  translation  in  Spanish  of  the  official 
label  for  the  information  of  the  consumers. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesalei  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  (iirures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2V^... 

Peeled.  No.  2  Vi . 

Large,  No.  2Vi . 

Peeled,  No.  2% - 

Medium,  No.  2^....»........~...~ 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  2.80 

Small,  No.  1  8q....................~.... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  8q..„ . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz.  . 40 

No.  2V3  . 80 

No.  10  . 2.35 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS$  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green__......» . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green....«........~..~.~...~ 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White....- — 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . - . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . - . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . - . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


.60  .65 

2.75  3.00 
. 95 

.65  _ 

"‘.’60 

3.00  . 

1.25 
6.00 
1.00 
5.15  5.25 

.75  .90 

3.76 
.60 

3.00  3.50 

.47Vi.. - 


1.30 

6.55 

1.06 


.65 


1.10 

.70 


3.75 

.85 


.76  .. 
3.25  .. 

.67%.. 

3.00  .. 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . - 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . — . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2.. 


.95 


.90  ., 

.82  Vi.. 
.80  .. 


_ J-  .76 

. . 66 

. 60 

Standard,  No.  10. . 3.50 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90 

Split,  Np.  10 -  8.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.25 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2.. . 


.60 

4.00 


No.  10 


.85 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  -....-  ....™ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.86 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92  Vi  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  6.25  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.85  6.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 90 

No.  3  . . :. . 80  1.00 

No.  10 _  2.76  8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

2.46 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

2.46 

No.  10  . 

ft.l5 

2.S5 

SPINACH* 

^8(1 

2.76 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2Vi  . 

2.55 

2.76 

No.  3  . 

. 

2.30 

No.  10  . 

a.--.. 

2.16 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

2.40 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

— 

2.06 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas. 

No.  2  . 86 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90 

SWEET  POTATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70 

No.  2Vi  . 85 

No.  3  . 90 

No.  10 .  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . .60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45 

No.  2  . 76 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70 

No.  8  .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.86 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.76 

Stand-^rd.  No.  1 . 35 

F.  O.  B.  County . 36 

No.  2  . 66  .60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62Vi . 

No.  3  . 87Vi  .85 

F.  O.  B.  County . 85  . 

No.  10  . . . .  2.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . .  2.40 

TOMATO  PlTREPt  (F.  O.  R.  Factorvl 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40 


37  Vi 


8.05 


.40 

2.25 


Canned  Fruits 


1.16 

1.30 


8.76 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2Vi . 

Choice.  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . - 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . ................. 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,*  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extr.i  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 
California  Standard,  2Vi.— 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . — . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2  Vi  . — . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2  Vi... 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . - . 


1.15 

1.30 


.  1.35 

6.60  4.76 


4.25 


1.76 

2.00 

2.10 


.60  ., 
1.20 
3.60  ., 

.72>4., 
1.25  ., 

3.56  . 

.86  . 

1.30  . 


1.90 

1.70 

4.75 


PEACHES* 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


.75 

California  Standard,  No.  2Vi  Y.  C. 

.70 

2.20 

Choice,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C . - 

2.65 

Fanev  No.  2V‘>,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

.80 

.86 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

1.26 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

1.30 

4.00 

1.20 

8.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

1.15 

3.76 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2  Vi . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10.. 


1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

.80 

3.35 

— 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

1.45 

1.80 

1.05 

4.10 

4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10., 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Synip.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.45  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . - 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi . - .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . 70 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.10 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz.. 

5  oz . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMONS 


.80 

’l.70 


4.00 

2.00 

1.26 


1.00 

2!o() 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Vi . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  Vi . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Vi . 

Chums,  Tall 


1.56  1.65 

1.35  . . 

.96  . 


.70  .60 

.87  Vi  .95 
2.35  2.85 

.76  ....... 

.82Vi  .82Vi 


Medium,  Red,  Tall . - . 

1.22Vi  1.36 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . - 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

SARD!NES§  (Domestic),  pcx  case 

Vi  Oil,  keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  keys . 

t2.60 

t3.15 

*3.60 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless  - . 

*2.76 

*3.06 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s.............. 

8.00 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vis  .  7.30 

White,  Is  . - .  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  Vis . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . — . 

Striped,  Vis  .  3.36 

Striped,  Vis  . - .  6.16 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20 

Yellow,  Vis,  Fancy .  4.66 

Yellows,  Vis,  Fancy.............................  7.80 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.65 


6.26 
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THE  CAN  N  I  NC  TRADE 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt 


La  Porte,  Indiana. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacturers  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manujactured  by 


CANS  .  .  to  take  last-minute  Packs  when  time  bears  down !  Quick, 
sure  action,  to  get  these  crops  in  tin ! 

CANS  .  .  from  ready  set-up  stocks  at  Baltimore  .  .  or  Hamilton, 

Ohio  I  Advice  and  service  Vound  the  plant,  under  expert  eyes  and 
hands  nearby,  to  keep  the  Pack  in  motion ! 

Such  is  the  tie-up  I . .  CANS,  with  Cannery  experience  .  .  efficiency, 
and  an  instant  response  to  your  needs. 


€:  o  R 


O  R  ^ 


I  O  M 


no  E.4:2ikd  Y01UK.C1¥Y 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 
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